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‘-Me! Parbleu, but that is a good joke! What did you tell them?’ '’--Page 644. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“ To-morrow we meet the same, then, dearest ? 
May I take your hand in mine ? 
Mere friends are we—well, friends the merest 
Keep much that I'll resign.” 


THERE was a second’s awkward pause. 
Then Middleton had sufficient presence of 
mind to come forward, as if he saw nothing 
unusual in the faces or the attitudes before 
him. 

“Am T not lucky to get off duty so soon ?” 


* Exrerep, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1873, by 





D. Arrisrox & Co,, in the OSice of tne Librarian of Congress, at 
Washington, 








he said. “ When we reached the house, Les- 
lie found some visitors, and I at once slipped 
away — grateful enough to them for having 
come, you may be sure.” 

“You are lucky,” said Norah, smiling— 
she had well - trained muscles, for no one 
could have told from that smile how her 
pulses were beating, with a rush which made 
itself felt in one vibrating thrill through her 
whole body —‘“I congratulate you on your 
escape, and I am glad to see you back—very 
glad!” she added, with an unmistakable ac- 
cent of sincerity. 

The voung man flushed a little—evidently 
with pleasure. “You are very kind to say 











so,” he answered. “I am glad to find you 
still here. I thought you might have wan- 
dered away somewhere—only it is scorching - 
out in the sun.” 

“Too scorching for wandering, I should 
think,” said she, and she sat down almost wea- 
rily as she spoke—having, in truth, good cause 
to be weary after the battle she had fought. 

“Do you feel tired?” asked Carl, quick- 
ly. ‘Absolutely, for once in a way, you look 
pale.” 

“Do I? That is strange—heat ought to 
flush, ought it not? Suppose you come and 


play the part of Zephyr,” she added, holding 
out her fan, 


“ You don’t object, do you?” 
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Object! No one could have suspected 
him of such a sentiment who saw the eager- 
ness with which he advanced, and, taking the 
pretty toy, began to play the part rather of 
Boreas than of Zephyr. 

“ There !—that will do!” said she. “I 
don’t want to be blown away entirely. Are 
you going, Mr. Tyndale? Pray tell Leslie 
that I will follow as soon as I can summon 
sufficient resolution for the effort. If you 
could only order up a cloud or two for our 
benefit, it would be a great relief.” 

“T am sorry that I cannot do even that 
much in your service,” said Tyndale, with 
more b‘tterness than it was wise to have dis- 
played ; but he could not entirely repress the 
exasperation which he felt in seeing another 
man enjoy before his very eyes the place he 
had lost or resigned—it did not, at that mo- 
ment, matter which. 

“Tell Leslie to send an umbrella, won't 
you?” said Carl, in his off-hand fashion. “It 
was awfully thoughtless of me not to have 
brought one.” 

Thus, burdened with a double message, 
Mr. Tyndale took his departure—descending 
the steps of the pavilion, and walking away 
down an arcade which led to the house. As 
Norah looked after him, the scene made & 
picture which she never forgot—the vivid 
sunlight quivering on the deep-green foliage, 
the flickering net- work of “shadows falling 
softly over the smooth turf, the blue sky 
flecked here and there with fleecy clouds, and 
the slender, graceful figure, thrown into re- 
lief by the summer landscape and the golden 
light. 

When she glanced back at Carl Middleton, 
however, and saw by the look in his eyes that 


he had been watching her, a sudden blush | 
| gotten such a fact,” she answered, goldk 


rose to her face. 





| 


“Tt is very ill-bred to stare at people!” | 


she said, sharply. ““T have told you so be- 
fore, and you know that I dislike it paitcu- 
larly.” 

“Ts it ill-bred ?” asked he. 
second time to-day that you have convicted 


“This js the’ 


me of a solecism of good manners. But, if it | 
is ill-bred, why were you staring at Mr. Tyn- 


dale?” 

“T was not staring at him,” she answered, 
with a flash in her eye which showed the ig- 
nited spark of a quick temper. “You are 
very impertinent to venture to say so! There 
is a very great difference between staring and 
—and looking at a person.” 

“T was only looking at you,” he said, 
quietly. “One stares, does one not, when 
one means to be impertinent? Now, I cer- 
tainly did not mean that, for I was engaged 
in wondering why you looked at Tyndale in 
just that way!” 

“In just what way?” asked she, carelessly. 
“He has a good figure and carries it well. I 
like both things in a man—and, liking them, 
I like also to watch them.” 

“Yet the expression of your face did not 
look much as if you were thinking of his fig- 
“ure, or of his walk,” said Middleton. “It 
looked rather as if you were thinking of 
him.” 

“ Your impertinence appears to be ascend- 
ing in the scale of comparison,” said she, “ but, 
for the novelty of the thing, I am rather in- 


clined to humor it. So, granting that I was 
thinking of him—what then ?” 

“TI have already been impertinent in the 
positive and comparative degrees, have I 
not?” he asked, in return. “ Then I might | 
as well be impertinent in the superlative, and 
ask what you were thinking of him.” 

She laughed. She was recovering herself, 
and any thing like a tilt of words and wit 
always pleased her. 

“Do you chance to remember what Hot- 
spur answered when Owen Glendower boasted 
that he could call spirits from the vasty deep ?” 
she inquired. ‘‘SocanI; but will they come?’ 
Now, it strikes me that is rather applicable to 
your question. It is asked, but will it be an- 
swered ?” 

“T am more resigned than you imagine, 
perhaps,” he said; “for I have a suspicion 
that the answer would not be likely to please 
me if it were given.” 

“Are you, then, so deeply interested in 
Mr. Tyndale that an unfavorable opinion of 
him might distress you ? ” 

“T am not interested in Mr. Tyndale at 
all,” he answered, dryly. 

“Oh, in Leslie’s fiancé? I had really for- 
gotten for a moment that he filled that posi- 
tion.” 

“ Nor in Leslie’s fiancé,” said he. “ Lhad 
forgotten, too, for a minute, that he filled that 
position. It would be a little strange, would 
it not, if he should prove to have been afflicted 
with the same lapse of memory regarding the | 
same fact ?” 

She glanced at him keenly, The signifi- 
cance of hi8 tone made her sure that he had 
overheard more than she su of her con- 
versation with Tyndale. proses 

“Tt is not likely that he , gould haye for. 





“But it does not concert either you or me 

if be had.” 
“ Tt concerns me /”’ said he, quickly. “ You 

may rest assured of that, Mies Desmond.” 

© KF Leslie's cousin, I suppose,” said she, 
composedly.”’ “ Butdo edusins usually take | 
quite so much upon themselves in America ?” 

“Tam not Leslie’s cousin, save by cour- 
tesy,” he replied ; “‘ and I should never dream 
of taking any thing upon myself in her behalf. 
She has defenders enough, if defenders were 
needed. But, on your behalf, I might be 
tempted to take a good deal.” 

“On my behalf!’ said Norah—and she 
started in spite of her consummate self-con- | 
trol. “ What need have I of a defender, or— 
if I needed a hundred—what right have you | 


| to assume the duties of the position ?” 





“T have two rights,” answered he. “One 
is your need of me; the other is my love for 
you!” 

“Indeed!” said Norah. She felt at her 
ease now. When a man began to make love, 
she knew exactly what to do and what to say. 
It was as much her native heath as Rob Roy’s 
famous heather was to him. “Oh, this was | 
all!” she thought, with a curious mixture of 
relief and disappointment. It was a relief to | 
find that his innuendoes with regard to Tyn- | 
dale had only this meaning; yet there was | 
disappointment in the quick fall from the ex- 
citement of combat to the blank sameness of 
love-making. “ But that is all nonsense, you 


| to say that I never fan 
| you would interfere in a matter which has 
| only accidentally come to your knowledge, 


know,” she added, after a short pause, “| 
deny both your rights in foto! I have not 
the slightest need of you; in fact, I should 
not have an idea what to do with you if I had 
you; while that which you are pleased to 
term your love for me is only a penchant for 


| pretty faces and flirtation in general applied 


to a particular person.” 

“ Mock at me, if you please,” said he, pal- 
ing, but speaking steadily. “I expected nothing 
else. You never give any thing clse to me. 
All the same, the day may come when you 
will need me, and then I shall not ask your 
leave to be your defender. I have said more 
than I should have done, perhaps, about the 
man who left us a few minutes ago,” he went 
on. “I have probably made you believe 
that I overheard more than I really did of 
your conversation. In truth, I overheard 
only his last speech. But this speech was 
not necessary to prove to me that he had 
spoken falsely when he said he never met 
you abroad, Your face told me that last 
night. His fave told me so this morning.” 

She was looking at him intently while he 
spoke. When he finished she made no at. 
tempt at evasion. 

“T was feeling my way last night,” she 
said, “I wanted to Jearn how much he had de- 
nied. . It is strange that my face should have 
betrayed me,’ she added, with a dispassionate 
air of surprise. “It never did such a thing 
before.” f 

ee am sure that it did not betray you to 
any one besides myself,” heanswered. “ Leslie 


| suspects nothing. You must gee that.” 


“Yes, Is see that,” She assented, 

“ But, in saying ; that she sugpects nothing, 
I do not mean to imply. that, Wight not be 
well for her to know something,” he added, 
quickly, 

“ Do you mean that.you intend to inform 
her of what you know ? * she, agked, looking 
at him 3 again with the peculiarly keen glance 


| which ‘her eyes sometimes possessed. 


“ You cannot seriously suspect me of such 
an intention,” said he, almost angrily ; “even 
if I knew any thing—which I do not.” 

“You know enough to make mischief,” 
said she. “There are many people who do 
not need to know more than that.” 

“Tf you think me one of them, it proves 
that you have honored me with very little 
attention during the time that we have been 
acquaintances.” 

“ Now you are angry with me,” said she, 
smiling; “else you would not speak of our 
being ‘ acquaintances’ in such a frigid tone 
—that, too, after offering yourself to me as a 
defender in the most lavish and generous 
manner! Will it put you in a good-humor 
ied for a t that 





and which does not concern you in the 
least ?” 

“ You are quite right,” said he. “I shall 
not think of interfering, as far as Leslie is 
concerned ; but I bind myself with no pledge 
that will keep me from interfering as far 28 
you are concerned,” 

“T think you must be mad,” said she, 
candidly. “In the name of common -sens¢ 
and common reason (if you know any thing 
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about those things!), what have you to do 
with me?” 

“T have already told you what I have tc 
do with you,” answered he, 

She leaned back, and looked at him with 
a laugh in her eye, which for once his glance 
did not return. 

“Tt is really a comfort to have one ludi- 
crous element in an affair which promises to 
be rather tiresome and troublesome on the 


whole,” she said ; “ but, despite your absurd- - 


ity, you must be aware that no claim of the 
kind holds good unless sanctioned by the per- 
son in whose behalf you make it.” 

“ Permit me to say that you totally misin- 
terpret the nature of the claim I make,” an- 
swered he, with a face more pale and firm than 
any one had ever seen Carl Middleton wear be- 
fore. The straight lines between his brows 
had deepened ; the volatile, laughter-loving 
expression had left his mouth. Just then he 
looked like a man with whom not even a beau- 
tiful woman might care to trifle. “Itis you 
who mistake,” he said. “I have made no 
claim that needs your sanction. I love you— 
I have told you that before, have I not ?— 
and, loving you, I hold my life subject to 
your service. I shall defend you from in- 
sult, and guard you from contempt, as much 
as if you had extended your hand and chosen 
me before the world.” 

“T believe I said, a moment ago, that I 
thought you were crazy,” returned Norah, 
coldly. “Now I think that you are melo- 
dramatic. Of the two, I prefer the latter 
phase of character least.” 

“ You do not think that I am in earnest ?” 
eried he, passionately. ‘‘ You do not believe 
that I mean every word I utter. How little 
your boasted knowledge of human nature has 
taught you, then, after all!” 

“Tt has taught me more than you think, 
perhaps,” said she, rising to her feet. “ It 
has taught me when to end such folly as this. 
Good-morning, Mr. Middleton, and ellow me 
to hope that you will be a little more sane 
and reasonable when I see you again.” 

“T shall not detain you after the manner 
of that cur whom I found standing between 
you and the door,” said he; “ but if you will 
listen to me for a moment, I should like to 
ask if love is such a common thing with you 
that you can afford to throw it away like this ?” 

“The fitful admiration and school - boy 
passion which you choose to dignify with the 
name of love, has certainly been sufficiently 
common in my experience,” answered she, 
haughtily. ‘ You are not the first man who 
has thought that love-making might be a 
pleasant variation to flirtation with a Bohe- 
mian like myself—nor the first who has dis- 
covered his mistake, let me add.” 

“ How little you know what I feel for you 
when you can do me such injustice!” said 
he, quickly. “ Flirtation!”—he uttered a 
short laugh—“ Good Heavens! As if I were 
mad enough to dream of flirting with you / 
As if I should not be the happiest man on all 
God's earth if you would only put your hand 
in mine and promise to marry me!” 

“And how long would you be happy?” 
asked she. “Not to speak of your friends, 
who would be scarcely likely to be happy at 
all.” 











“ My friends have nothing to do with me,” 
he answered. “My life and my fortune are 
my own, Being my own, I ask nothing bet- 
ter than to dedicate them to your service.” 

“You are very kind,” said she, with the 
same provoking and impassive composure; 
“but I really have not the least use for 
them.” 

“Not even the use of convenience?” 
asked he, a little bitterly. “Stop, Miss Des- 
mond, and think! It is not often that a man 
puts himself so unreservedly in your hands 
as I have done. Say but »ne word, and the 
man who insulted you here a little while ago 
shall answer for it as he never dreamed of 
answering when he was coward enough to de- 
tain you!” 

“And do you think that I need your hot 
blood, or your clumsy, masculine hand to 
espouse my cause?” asked she, with a smile 
of scorn rippling over her face. “Do you 
think I am not able to pay with interest— 
much more than interest, indeed—every frac- 
tion of debt I owe Arthur Tyndale? Do you 
fancy that I have come here for any other 
purpose than that I may pay it, in the time 
and in the manner that seem best to 
me?” 

““T know that you are much too clever to 
need any assistance from me,” he said, in 
rather a crestfallen tone; “but there are 
some things that only a man’s hand can do— 
clumsy as you think it.” 

“Tt requires a man’s hand to take anoth- 
er man by the throat, I’ll admit,” said she. 
“ But I have studied in the school of Machi- 
avelli, and that is not my mode of dealing 
with those who wish or intend to do me 
wrong.” 

“After all, it is the best and shortest 
mode,” said he, doggedly. ‘‘ Fine words and 
fine actions are lost on curs.” 

“T have not the faintest idea of bestow- 
ing any fine words or fine actions on any- 
body,” said she, coolly. 

“You seem to have no intention of be- 
stowing any words at all on me,” said he, 
looking at her with a certain passionate re- 
proach in his eyes. “Is it because you do 
not think me worth them? Yet, certainly, 
no man ever loved you better than I do, and, 
having offered you all that is mine to give, I 
ask for an answer—even though it is only 
likely to be a rejection.” 

“You are right—it is only likely to be 
that,” said she, holding out her hand to him 
with a sudden softening expression of her 
face. “ But still I must thank you for hav- 
ing spoken as you have done—for having 
treated me as if I were as much your equal 
in all things as in blood. When a woman 
has lived the life I have, she learns how to 
appreciate courtesy and chivalry better than 
those who have known them from their cra- 
dies. Of all the many men who have loved 
or fancied that they loved me, you are one of 
the few who have had the courage to pro- 
nounce the word marriage. Now, although 
I do not intend to take advantage of your 
generosity, I cannot fail to like you the better 
for it.” 

“And is there no hope that this liking 
may grow into love?” asked he, clasping 
eagerly in both his own the hand she had 








given, “If you can only say so, I—I shall 
be so patient to wait!” 

“But I am not sure that it would be right 
for me to say so,” answered she, her eyes 
fastened as calmly on his face as if he had 
been a sexagenarian, the clear, rose-brilliance 
of her cheek undeepened by a shade—“ I do 
not think it is in the least probable that I 
shall ever like you better than I do at pres- 
ent. Not but that you are more agreeable to 
me than the majority of men,” she added, 
candidly. 

“Then promise to marry me!” said he, 
impetuously. “Take me as a convenience, 
asa means of ‘establishment,’ as any thing 
under heaven, so’ that you do take me, and 
that you like no other man better than you 
like me. At least, if you marry me, you will 
be done with Bohemia,” said he, wistfully. 
“You will be moderately rich, perfectly free, 
and passionately loved. Norah, are not these 
things worth a sacrifice ?” 

“No!” answered Norah—and the clear, 
sharp monosyllable seemed to cut the air as 
Saladin’s sword cleaved its way through the 
silken cushion—“ no!” she repeated, “ good 
as these things are, and naturally attractive 
to a waif and stray like myself, they are dis- 
tinctly mot worth the sacrifice of self-respect 
and independence. You look surprised? 
I believe a woman in your world is not sup- 
posed to suffer any loss of self-respect when 
she barters herself away for a good establish- 
ment—but we think differently in Bohemia. 
I should hold that I had done you a great 
wrong if I married you for any one of the 
reasons you have mentioned; and I should 
certainly feel that I had justified the opinion 
of all those who are good enough to consider 
me an adventuress !” 

“ But if you loved me, Norah ?” 

“Tf I loved you I should marry you, let 
the whole world say what it would,” answered 
she, with a smile so bright and so defiant 
that it thrilled him to the heart. “I do not 
love you, however, and I have not the least 
desire to marry anybody; so you see we have 
wasted a great deal of time in talking about 
something which is not likely to come to 
pass. By-the-by, don’t: you think it is time 
for you to let my hand go? You are really 
hurting it.” 

She took it from him before he could car- 
ry it to his lips, as he plainly intended to do, 
adding, with a nonchalance which was not par- 
ticularly encouraging to a crestfallen suitor: 

“T won't say let us try and forget what 
has passed, because that is all nonsense — 
few are able to forget disagreeable things 
just when they please—but I do say let us 
try to avoid any constraint or awkwardness. 
It is so inconvenient and so absurd! We 
like each other as well as we did before, and, 
after all, it is a good thing to have had a 
clear explanation, and settled matters.” 

“Tt may be a good thing,” said he, a little 
doubtfully, “but it has not settled as much 
as youthink. If I do not exactly make the 
boast of Philip of Spain, and say, ‘Time and 
I against any two!’ I know that time some- 
times works wonders for any one who loves 
as well as I do—and then I am your defender 
and champion if you had rejected me a hun- 
dred times !” 
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“ When will you understand that I am my 
own defender, and that 1 need no champion ?” 
asked she, impatiently. ‘What folly you 
talk! But then you are young—something 
must be allowed for that, I suppose. Now, 
let us go back to the house, for I see that we 
are likely to continue talking in a circle as 
long as we stay here, and really the weather 
is too warm for such excessive loquacity.” 

Back to the house they went accordingly 
—jin more amicable companionship than 
might perhaps be imagined, for Norah Des- 
mond was not a woman to allow a man to be 
ill at ease in her society. It was a point of 
pride with her, indeed, that she had a very 
effective way of dissipating any thing like 
constraint when she chose to do so. With 
Middleton she did choose, and, before they 
reached the house, she had so tantalized, 
amused, and charmed him, that he was more 
hopelessly and desperately in love than ever. 
If she had been asked why she did this, she 
would probably have answered that she liked 
the pleasant young fellow in his way, and 
that, since it was certain that they would in- 
habit the same house for some time to come, 
it would be exceedingly disagreeable to be on 
stiff or formal terms with him. In truth, 
being a woman accustomed to exercise pow- 
er, and fond of receiving admiration, she did 
not fancy the idea of surrendering the only 
homage which was available just then, and, 
consequently, she exerted herself to make 
Carl understand thut there need be no change 
in their relation to each other. “ You really 
ought to be obliged to me for not having ac- 
cepted you,” she said to him. 

“TfL had, whom would you flirt with ? You 
would be in as bad a condition as the French- 
man, who asked where he should spend his 
evenings when advised to marry the lady 
with whom he had spent them for twenty 
years.” 

“T have nothing of the Frenchman in my 
composition,” said he, “ but, if it were abso- 
lutely necessary for me to flirt with some- 
body, I might find Mrs. Sandford useful in an 
emergency. Leslie tells me that she will be 
here in a day or two.” 

** And who is Mrs. Sandford ?” 

“A person of note in a small way. She 
was a fast young lady when I left home; 
afterward I heard that she was a fast married 
woman; now she is a fast widow.” 

“ She has run the gamut, then, of fastness 
in all conditions of life. Whata study she 
will be for me! I have not an idea what 
constitutes a fast woman on this side of the 
Atlantic, though I know very well what con- 
stitutes it ou the other.” 

The house looked cool and airy when they 
entered it. In the wide hall there was a 
pleasant green light from the closed blinds 
at each door, which kept out the fierce noon- 
day glare. Chairs and lounges were placed 
there; books, newspapers, and work, were 
scattered about—every thing showed that it 
was a favorite and informal gathering-place 
of the family. Mrs. Middleton, who was 
seated alone, looked up as they entered. 

“Did you not find it very warm?” she 
asked. “Leslie reported the heat to be in- 
tense, and Mr, Tyndale seemed almost over- 
powered by it. Iwas opposed to his walking 





back to Strafford ; but he insisted upon going 
—young people are always so obstinate!” 

“So Tyndale went back, did he?” said 
Carl. “If the heat was so overpowering, I 
wonder he walked over simply for the sake 
of spending half an hour or so with Leslie.” 

“He came as an act of courtesy to Miss 
Desmond, I think,” answered Mrs. Middleton, 
in her stately way. “Otherwise, he would 
have been kept at home by a business en- 
gagement all the morning, he said. He has 
promised to dine with us this evening, how- 
ever—and his cousin,” she added, turning to 
Norah; “so you will be able to see more of 
him.” 

Miss Desmond bowed with the air of one 
profoundly grateful for such a privilege. 

“Ts the cousin at all like Mr. Tyndale ?” 
she asked, by way of a diversion that would 
not be too far away from the subject to excite 
attention. 

“ Not in the least,” answered Leslie’s gay 
voice behind her. “ Fancy Arthur’s opposite 
in every thing—that is Captain Tyndale!” 

“ You don’t like him, then, I suppose ?” 
said Carl. 

“And pray, why should that follow?” 
asked she. 

“Tf he is the exact opposite of your Prince 
Charming, I don’t see how you could con- 
veniently manage to like both of them.” 

“There are things which ‘ differ, in order 
to correspond,’ Mr. Philosopher,” said she, 
smiling. “ Want of similarity is not always 
want of harmony. I should be very ungrate- 
ful if I did not like Captain Tyndale, for he 
certainly is very fond of Arthur.” 

“Did you not say that he is half a French- 
man?” asked Miss Desmond. ‘“ How does 
that happen ?” 

“ His father was attached to the American 
legation in Paris,” said Mrs. Middleton, who 
had one of those memories of the old school, 
that never forget a genealogical point. ‘He 
married a Frenchwoman, and, after that, lived 
principally in France. So it came to pass 
that Captain Tyndale is half French in blood, 
and almost wholly French in training.” 

“T suppose he cannot be r bly blamed 
for either fact,” said Carl; “but really it is 
very hard on the poor fellow! Why couldn't 
his father have stayed at home, or else gone 
to Germany ?” 

“T am afraid we shall have another Franco- 
Prussian War when Captain Tyndale and your- 
self meet,” said Leslie. ‘Come, Norah, 
luncheon is ready—after that we will take 
our siesfa; and, after that, you shall make 
yourself as lovely as possible for dinner.” 





oe 


CHAPTER IX. 


“Said I not so? 
O my prophetic heart! . . . 
He has not betrayed me—he could not betray me. 
I never doubted it.” 


Wuewn that obstinate young man, Arthur 
Tyndale, reached Strafford, after a very warm 
and exceedingly disagreeable walk, he found 
his cousin established in the shady library, 
with a novel and a cigar. “Confound the 
fellow, how comfortable he looks!” was the 
first thought of the over-heated pedestrian, 





as he entered this cool retreat—green shade 
rustling without the open windows, mellow 
depths of oak wainscot and book-lined walls 
within—and observed, with a sense of ex. 
asperation, the air of repose which pervaded 
every line of the figure extended at full length ° 
on a couch at the farther end of the room. 

“You are back rather soon,” said Max, 
looking up lazily. “ Didn’t you find it very 
warm?” 

“Warm!” repeated Arthur, in a tone of 
impatience. He flung himself into a chair, 
and pushed back the rings of damp hair that 
clung moistly to his brow. “Go out into the 
sun and try it a little, won’t you? I think 
you'll be more likely to call it infernally 
hot!” 

“T thought you would be apt to find it 
so,” said Max, philosophically. “ Order some 
iced sherbet, my dear fellow. It is the most 
refreshing thing you can—” 

“Deuce take refreshment!” interrupted 
the other, irritably. ‘I haven’t time to think 
about iced sherbet just now. Max, you can’t 
imagine what cursed ill-luck I have had this 
morning!” 

“Indeed!” said Max. He raised himself 
on his elbow, with a quick look of interest in 
his dark eyes. “How was it?” he asked. 
“Does Miss Grahame know or suspect any 
thing?” 

“Not the least thing, as yet; but there is 
no telling how soon she may know every 
thing. Norah opened the ball, last night, 
with a vengeance, by informing the assembled 
family that she had met me abroad.” 

“The devil!” 

“ Or, if not me—it seems she did not stand 
to that point—some one bearing the name of 
Tyndale.” 

‘ Well, that’s rather more vague.” 

“So they have decided—Mrs. Middleton 
and Leslie—that it must have been you.” 

“Me!” said Captain Tyndale. He opened 
his eyes still wider for a moment, then burst 
into a laugh. “ Parbleu, but that is a good 
joke! What did you tell them?” 

“T told Leslie, at first, that it was absurd; 
but, when Mrs. Middleton spoke of it, I 
thought I would leave the matter for you to 
contradict. After all, I am not supposed to 
be aware of all the women whom you may 
have met in your life.” 

“That is very true; but still you know 
that I have never met Miss Desmond.” 

“Yes, I know it; but there is no earthly 
reason why you should not have met her; and 
—and, if you had, it would make matters 3 
good deal easier for me.” 

“ Granted, with all my heart; but the fact 
remains the same, that I have not had that 
pleasure.” 

“ But, hang it, Max! it would do no harm 
to let them think so—for a little time, you 
know.” 

“Let them think so!” repeated Maz. 
He shot a keen glance at his companion. 
“Do you mean that I should tell a downright 
lie?” he asked. “I don’t know how else I 
could ‘let them think so.’ And it would not 
only be a lie, as far as I am concerned, but & 
most unwarrantable liberty, as far as Miss 
Desmond is concerned.” 

“T am not asking you to tell any thing 
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at all,” answered Arthur, impatiently. “Con- 
found it, you are amazingly straitlaced all at 


ence! Can’t you see that all I ask you to do 
is to let the thing pass, and not to deny that 
you were the man whom Miss Desmond met 
abroad?” 

“ But don’t you see that, if I were inclined 
to oblige you a hundred times, it would do no 
good? Miss Desmond herself can certainly 
tell whom she met abroad, and she is not like- 
ly to mistake my mahogany face for your red 
and white one,” 

“ Of course, the whole thing hangs on her ; 
but, if she allows it to be tacitly accepted 
that you were the man—and, somehow, I 
have an idea that she may—all I ask of you 
is, that you will take the advantage thus af- 
forded you to do me another and still greater 
favor.” 

“So there’s another, is there?” said Max. 
He rose as he spoke, and walked across the 
floor. “See here, Hal,” he said, stopping 
after a while, “this will not do! You know 
perfectly well that, in any thing which is 
open and fair, I would serve you heartily; 
* ‘put I cannot consent to take either a passive 
or an active part in such a gross deception as 
that which you are practising on a woman 
who deserves better things at your hands!” 

“ Am I asking vou to take any part in it?” 
demanded Arthur, angrily, but conscious that 
he could not afford just then to quarrel with 
Max. “This deception, as you call it, is a 
thing which I detest as much as you do; but 
it is also a thing in which I became entangled 
without my knowledge, and from which I 
must free myself as best I can. All that I 
ask from you is your assistance in doing this. 
If you refuse it, well and good: I can get 
along without you, no doubt. But don’t make 
a pretext of refusing it on Leslie’s account, 
for the best way to serve her would be to end 
all question of deception at once.” 

“What is it you want me to do?” asked 
the other, reluctantly. “I don’t promise that 
I will do it, mind you! but still there’s no 
harm in hearing what it is!” 

“Itis simply this: to find out from Norah 
what she means to do—whether she intends 
to hold her tongue or to make mischief—and, 
if possible, to obtain my letters from her.” 

“Great Heaven!” said Max, aghast. 
“Are you mad? How on earth could I ap- 
proach a woman, of whom I know nothing, 
with such demands as those ? ” 

“Simply by understanding, in the first 
place, that any thing like chivalrous delicacy 
would be quite out of place with such a wom- 
an as Norah Desmond,” said Arthur, with a 
bitter sneer, “‘ And, in the second place, by 
going about the business like a diplomatist, 
and not with point-blank ‘ demands.’ ” 

“T have been bred in camps, and not in 
drawing-rooms,” returned Max, dryly. “If 
you want diplomacy, I am afraid you must go 
elsewhere for it.” 

“TI only propose such a plan,” said the 
other, with fresh irritation, “because you 
are not fettered as I am—nobody wiil think 
it remarkable if you walk or talk with Norah 
—while I could only see her by stealth if I 
saw her at all; for, besides the Middletons, 
who look on me with any thing but eyes of 
love, there’s a young sprig of a nephew there 


who is head over ears in love with her, and 
already suspicious of me.” 

“How have you managed to find that 
out?” 

“ Easily enougn—as you shall hear.” 

Then he told the story of the scene in the 
summer-house—of his own discomfiture when 
he attempted to sound Miss Desmond, and of 
Carl’s inopportune appearance just when he 
could not have failed to overhear that last 
significant appeal. It nced not be imagined, 
however, that, in relating these occurrences, 
Mr. Tyndale was of necessity obliged to give 
them exactly the coloring of reality. He was 
too much a man of the world to represent 
himself in a contemptible or badly-worsted 
light; and, although he gave Max a sub- 
stantially correct outline of what had taken 
place, he was careful to say nothing of his 
own blunders or of Norah’s scorn. On her 
passionate defiance, however, he dwelt em- 
phatically. 

“She absolutely went so far as to threaten 
me with immediate exposure if I spoke to 
her again,” he said. “So, you see, my only 
hope is in you.” 

“And she gave you no hint as to what 
she meant to do?” 

“Not the least. Now, you know this un- 
certainty—this sort of sword - of- Damocles 
business—is more than a man can be ex- 
pected to endure. As far as I personally am 
concerned, I should not mind it in the least. 
I should simply let Miss Desmond do or say 
her worst. Iam not the first man who has 
flirted with a fast coquette. But there is 
Leslie. It would be hard on her.” 

“Yes,” said Max. He turned on his heel 
and walked to the window as he spoke. 
Standing there, looking out over the green 
landscape and the bosky depths of summer 
shade, his mind went back to the May even- 
ing when he had loitered by Leslie’s side 
among the roses, and when she had spoken 
with almost wistful sadness of her great hap- 
piness. He had seen then that this happi- 
ness, whether for good or ill, was irrevocably 
bound up in Arthur Tyndale, and, with this 
knowledge, had come the resolution that Ar- 
thur should “keep straight,” if he had any 
power to make him do so. It was too late to 
think of his worthiness or unworthiness for 
the great gift that had fallen into his life— 
too late to ask whether that loyal and tender 
heart might not have been better bestowed— 
what was done was done with such distinct 
completeness that Max plainly perceived that 
any event which proved his cousin unworthy 
would stab Leslie’s life all the more deeply 
for Leslie’s pride. Feeling this by an in- 
stinct which is not often given to men, and 
feeling, also, with the sort of despair common 
to us all, that she must take things (and peo- 
ple) as they are, without hoping or expect- 
ing to make them what they should be, he 
recognized that his best way of serving Leslie 
was to help Arthur as far as possible out of 
Miss Desmond’s net. Of Miss Desmond her- 
self, it may be said, in passing, that he had 
the lowest possible opinion. A woman who 
was a celebrity at Baden and Homburg, who 
had an adventurer for a father, and who was 
plainly determined to make Arthur pay a 
heavy price for freedom from entanglement, 








offended every one of his most cherished 
ideas and opinions. If he had consulted his 
own taste, he would have preferred to have 
nothing to do with her; but, since that was 
impossible, he made up his mind to further 
his cousin’s cause with as much earnest ef- 
fort as he could exert. 

So it came to pass that Arthur—still lean- 
ing back in the depths of his chair, and con- 
templating a bust of Dante with a frown of 
petulant discontent and ill-humor—was rath- 
er surprised when the tall figure at the win- 
dow turned with its quick, military swing, 
and Max’s voice said : 

“ Don’t think me churlish for having taken 
some time to consider matters, Hal. I doubt 
if I shall be a very valuable auxiliary, but, 
nevertheless, I’ll do my best for you as far as 
I can!” 

“T was sure you'd never leave me to get 
out of the scrape by myself, old fellow,” an- 
swered Arthur, gratefully. And in those few 
words the compact was made and the matter 
ended. 

Six or seven hours later—the heat of the 
day being over, and the long, cool shadows 
of late evening lying over green turf and 
dusty, sun-baked road—the two cousins drove 
up to the door of Rosland in Mr. Tyndale’s 
dog-cart. The disk of the sun was just touch- 
ing the horizon when they entered the draw- 
ing room, and his level rays were pouring 
through the western windows in a stream of 
light which made so dazzling an illumination 
that, for a few seconds, the young men were 
absolutely unable to tell who was before 
them. The transcendent glory was short- 
lived, however. Even while they hesitated, 
the great orb sank, and they saw that three 
ladies and two gentlemen made up the group 
gathered in the centre of the large apartment. 
Greetings having been exchanged, and Cap- 
tain Tyndale having been presented to Miss 
Desmond, such commonplaces 2s people in 
the country usually talk, ensued. 

“Found it very dusty, didn’t you?” said 
Mr. Middleton to Arthur, “I never knew 
rain needed worse than it is just now.” 

“Every thing is so dreadfully parched!” 
said Mrs. Middleton, in a confiding aside to 
Max. “It really makes one sad to go into 
the garden. Don’t you feel as sorry for flow- 
ers, when they droop, as for people, when 
they are sick? I always do.” 

“The Andersons, who were here this 
morning, report the drought still worse with 
them,” said Leslie. “They say their garden 
is literally burned up. By-the-by, Arthur, 
Lizzie Anderson is to marry Frank Tabor, 
after all. Are you not surprised to hear it? 
She rejected him half a dozen times, people 
said. Fancy accepting a man, at last, whom 
you had rejected half a dozen times!” 

“There is always luck in odd numbers, 
you know,” said Tyndale, with a smile of 
tolerably well simulated interest, “ and seven 
is an odd number, if my arithmetic serves 
me.”’ 

“There is encouragement for me!” said 
Carl, in a discreet aside to Norah, “If Frank 
Tabor—whom I remember as a black-eyed 
young rascal at school—persevered after six 
rejections, J certainly should not despair, 
after one! But imagine, if you can, the 
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moral pluck, or the mental despair, of a man 
who could screw his courage to the sticking- 
point of a seventh proposal!” 

“It proves that he was exceedingly fool- 
ish, as well as rather obstinate,” said Norah 
—and, as a lull had just then fallen in the 
general conversation, her words were audible 
to all the group. “ No woman in the world is 
worth half so much trouble! I never see a 
man desperately bent upon such a chase that 
Ido not feel inclined to remind him of the 
fact that there is any number of other wom- 
en in the world, multitudes of whom are pret- 
tier, and cleverer, and more desirable in every 
way, than the one of whom he is so madly 
enamored.” 

“But what are other women to a man who 
loves one?” asked Leslie. “ And, then, con- 
stancy, Norah—surely you admire constancy 
even when it is misplaced?” 

“T am not at all sure that I do,” answered 
Norah. “TI am inclined to think that con- 
stancy, in such cases, simply means weakness 
and want of self-respect. A spaniel is con- 
stant to the hand that repulses him, but we 
don’t exactly admire the trait: and I have 
known many women, and some men, who 
were spaniels. After all,” pursued she, “ why 
should we exalt constancy into such a virtue ? 
It certainly is not according to the law of Na- 
ture. In Nature, all things change. No man’s 
body is the same at twenty-five and forty— 
neither is any man’s character. Therefore, 
why should we expect his heart alone to be 
unchanged ?” 

“T had no idea that you were such a here- 
tic!” said Leslie, laughing; but she felt, in 
the silence around, that the careless, defiant 
words had shocked most of the audience. 
“You forget one thing,” she added, after a 
moment; “if constancy is not according to 
the law of Nature—which I freely grant—it 
is because it is above Nature, as many other 
virtues are. I am sure you will not deny 
that.” 

“Tt would require a person more fond of 
theory and argument than I am to deny you 
any thing,” said Norah. “For peace’ sake, 
and to be obliging, I would surrender the 
most cherished opinion that I have. A propos, 
I saw, not long ago, a definition of an agree- 
able person, which rather struck me. ‘He 
was very amiable in temper,’ it said, ‘and 
had no strong opinions.’ * 

“T would not give a fig for a man who 
had no strong opinions,” said Mr. Middleton. 
“He might as well be without a backbone.” 

“Oh, a man, of course, should have them!” 
said Norah. “ But a woman, you see, is dif- 
ferent. Opinions only make us disagreeable. 
We should be, as nearly as possible, graceful, 
receptive nonentities, blindly adoring the mas- 
culine intellect, and ready to believe, on an 
emergency, that the moon is made of green 
cheese.” 

“T assure you that you quite mistake my 
meaning,” said Mr. Middleton, gravely. 

But, since dinner was announced just then, 
his apology was brought to an end, tugether 
with the young philosopher’s somewhat cyni- 
eal satire. As they left the drawing-room, 
Captain Tyndale thought that Miss Desmond 
was quite as disagreeable as he had expected 
to find her. In fact, during these few min- 
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utes, she had shown her character in even a 
worse light than he had anticipated. Her 
tone of mingled levity and skepticism—with 
a certain bright, hard cleverness showing 
through—jarred on and disgusted him more 
than the most free and easy “ fastness ” could 
have done. “Arthur is right; she is a Bohe- 
mian adventuress,” he thought, “‘more out- 
spoken than the most of her class, but with 
nothing of a true woman in her.” Like a 
great many other people, Captain Tyndale for- 
got to ask himself by what authentic standard 
he had measured his ideal] “ true woman ;”’ or 
whether, after all, his abstract idea of what 
the sex should be, in general, was quite a fair 
rule for judging Miss Desmond in particular. 

He could not but acknowledge, however, 
that her beauty was something extraordinary, 
as he sat opposite her at dinner, and studied 
the perfect face, line by line, and feature by 
feature. Even with her beauty, however, he 
found fault. It was too brilliant for his taste. 
He agreed with Mrs. Middleton that a thor- 
ough-bred woman should never make a “ sen- 
sution;” and it was undeniable that Norah 
Desmond could not have walked through the 
quietest village in Christendom without draw- 
ing eager glances of admiration to herself. 
Looking from her to Leslie, he thought how 
much more of attraction there was in the 
delicate face of the latter, with its silken soft 
brown hair, and 


“. .. . loveliness which rather lay 
In light than color ;* 


and it chanced that, while he was so thinking, 
Leslie turned and spoke to him. 

“T have been telling Norah, Captain Tyn- 
dale, that I am sure she must have known 
you abroad. She thinks that she remembers 
having met some one named Tyndale at Ba- 
den or Homburg; and, since it was not Ar- 
thur, I think it must have been yourself. 
Tell me, am I not right? Have you not seen 
her before ?” 

“What a horribly direct question!" Ar- 
thur thought, conscious that his complexion 
was changing color just then in its most try- 
ing manner. “Max will never venture to 
answer it in the affirmative. Why on earth 
should Leslie bring up the subject just now! 
Confound all women and their tongues, I 
say!” 

But Max, meanwhile—with no change of 
color on Ais weather-beaten visage—had cool- 
ly lifted his eyes and met Miss Desmond’s 
glance. There was a defiance in it which he 
was sufficiently quick to read aright. “Take 
your cousin’s identity upon yourself, if you 
dare!” it said to him; and he smiled a little 
as he answered : 

“Tt is probable enough that Miss Des- 
mond does not remember me; but I have 
certainly had the pleasure of seeing her be- 
fore.” 

It amused him a little, as he uttered these 
words, to observe that, instead of any thing 
like surprise, an expression of scarcely-veiled 
contempt came over Norah’s face. “You 
have spoken falsely!” her eyes said to him, 
but her lips only parted in the smile of scorn 
peculiar to them. 

“Captain Tyndale’s memory is so much 
better than my own that I do not like to run 


! the risk of telling him that he is mistaken,” 
she said, very coldly ; and Arthur gave a sigh 
of relief as he saw that she did not mean to 
make a “ scene.” “ But I suppose that I may 
at least be permitted to say that I have not 
the faintest recollection of himself or his 
face.” 

“ My face is not an uncommon one,” said 
Max, carelessly. “It has its disadvantages, 
especially in the fact of looking like a mill- 
ion or two other faces; but, then, it has its 
advantages, also, some of which are very sol- 
id ones. If I wanted to escape from a detec- 
tive or a woman, for instance, how much bet- 
ter my chance would be than Arthur's here!” 

“ Yes, if Norah had seen Arthur, she cer- 
tainly could not have forgotten him,” said 
Leslie, innocently. ; 

“ You are mistaken about one thing, how- 
ever,” said Norah, looking at Max. “A wom- 
an’s eyes, when sharpened by love or hate, 
pierce through all disguises; and, although 
your face is in general like a good many other 
faces, especially faces in France, it has a 
great deal of individuality besides.” 

“Thanks,” said he, quietly. “Iam glad 
to hear that it has individuality, even though 
it lessens somewhat my problematical chance 
of escape if I should ever kill a man or be- 
tray a woman.” 

“If you intend to do one or the other,” 
said she, “ take my advice, and kill a man. It 
is the safer experiment of the two.” 

The dilating glow of her eyes, as she ut- 
tered the last words, was certainly superb; 
but it was also full of unpleasant significance 
to one person at least. Arthur Tyndale in. 
voluntarily lifted his glass of wine to his lips 
and drained it. He felt that he stood in need 
of support, and this was the most convenient 
form in which it presented itself to him. 
“ What does she mean to do?” he thought. 
“The devil seems to possess her! I hare 
half a mind to make a clean breast of it all to 
Leslie, and so block her game.” But that 
such a resolution was utterly impracticable, 
Mr. Tyndale was thoroughly conscious, even 
while he gave mental utterance to it. He 
was at Miss Desmond's mercy. He felt that 
fact to the bottom of his boots—felt it with a 
| desponding sense that even the mellow glow 
| of the wine he had so liberally quaffed could 
| not dispel. 

Just then, to his great relief, Carl Middle- 
| ton changed the dangerous course of conver- 
| 





sation. Instinct warned him to do this im- 
mediately after Norah’s last speech, and he 
plunged at once imvo the first convenient sub- 
ject, which chanced to be the existing state 
of government in France. 

| “ By-the-way, what do you think of M. 
Thiers?” he asked Max, with a degree of 
relevance that was rather startling. ‘“‘ How 

| long do you think he will be able to hold his 

| own over there in Paris ? ” 

“Probably till the Prussians are safely 
| off the soil of France,’ answered the other, 
who rarely betrayed surprise, however much 
he might feel it. 

“And who do you think will be most 
likely to succeed him—to profit by the pres- 
sent state of affairs, you know ?” proceeded 
Carl, in a dispassionate tone of inquiry. 

Max shrugged his shoulders with a ratb- 
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er amused expression of face. “How can I 
tell?” he said. “I am no prophet. Pet- 
haps there are no better words in which to 
answer you than those which have lately fall- 
en from royal lips: ‘ La parole est a la France 
a UVheure a Dieu.” 

“JT remember that sentence,” said Carl. 
“] was struck by its epigrammatic force when 
I saw it first. Poetically it does very well 
indeed.” 

“ Young Germany, you see, quite excludes 
the idea of God (save in poetry) from the af- 
fairs of nations,” said Leslie. 

“ Mr. Middleton is one of the people who 
only believe in the existence of their own 
senses,” said Norah ; “and, since metaphys- 
ies have proved conclusively to him that he 
has no senses, he is in rather a bad condition 
—that is, theoretically. Practically, he sup- 
ports the inconvenience of being a blank ne- 
gation very well indeed.” 

“He certainly does not look at all like 
one,” said Mr. Middleton, senior, dryly. 

In this manner, although Carl’s zeal drew 
the conversation upon himself, it accom- 
plished what he desired in the way of effect- 
ing a diversion. Ranging here and there— 
through fields political, literary, and social— 
the stream of talk did not again approach the 
dangerous question of what Tyndale Miss Des- 
mond had known abroad. 

Ovly when the ladies were alone in the 
drawing-room did Leslie recur to the subject. 

“You see I was right, Norah!” she said, 
triumphantly. “It was Captain Tyndale, af- 
ter all, whom you knew abroad.” 

“ You are so often right that I should not 
think it would be a very novel sensation to 
you,” said Miss Desmond, smiling. “ Now, as 
for me, I am so often wrong, that I really feel 
scarcely inclined to trust my own judgment 
on any point whatever. Perhaps I ought to 
add my memory also, for I certainly have not 
the faintest recollection of Captain Tyndale’s 
face. Yet I don’t think it is as much like 
every other man’s as he fancies. If you had 
not told me that he belonged to the French 
army, I should have known it. There is some- 
thing strikingly suggestive of the Chasseur 
d’ Afrique in his appearance.” 

“T hope you mean to like him. 
worth liking, we think.” 

“Do you? But why not say ‘J think?’ 
Surely you do not think, as the army of Flan- 
ders reasoned, in platoons ?” 

“Not by any means. But the opinion of 
many is worth more “than the opinion of one, 
is it not ?” 

“That depends so much upon who are the 
many and who is the one, that I don’t feel 
equal to giving a general opinion.” 

“You are a perfect Talleyrand in petti- 
coais,” said Leslie, laughing. ‘One would 
certainly imagine that you believed words to 
have been invented for the purpose of con- 
cealing thoughts. But you must learn to like 
Captain Tyndale. He is a special favorite of 
mine.” 

“ And an old acquaintance of mine—pray 
don’t forget that.” 

There was such a gleam of mockery in her 
eyes as she uttered the last words, that Les- 
lie said, quickly : 

“T believe that you half suspect Captain 


He is 








Tyndale of having claimed your acquaintance 
without any right to do so. Now, if you 
knew him at all, you would know that he is 
incapable of taking such a liberty—a liberty 
which would be a gross presumption!’ she 
added, indignantly. 

“You are right,” said Norah, quietly. 
“Tt would certainly be ‘a gross presump- 
tion.’ ” 

“ Not by men like Max Tyndale, I am sure.” 

“Hm—I am not sure. Are you acquainted 
with any man who carries his character on 
his face for women to read? Not that I se- 
riously impugn the veracity of your mirror 
of truth and honesty. It is a law of logic 
that a crime presupposes a motive for the 
crime, is it not? Well, I am not an impor- 
tant person, nor a particularly agreeable per- 
son; therefore, it stands to reason that Cap- 
tain Tyndale could have had no interested 
motive in claiming my acquaintance.” 

“Yet I thought you allowed the claim 
very coldly.” 

“Did I? Set the fact down, then, to sur- 
prise. I had not an idea that the man would 
venture to say ‘ Yes’ to your question.” 

“Was there any reason why he should not 
have ventured to say it if he had really known 
you?” asked Leslie, looking keenly into the 
beautiful, unruffled face. 

“None at all,” answered Miss Desmond, 
indifferently. 

They had been standing by an open win- 
dow while they talked—one of those which 
overlooked the veranda—and, as she uttered 
those last words, Norah stepped through and 
stood for a minute outside. 

“* T think I shall go in search of our Mario 
of last night,” she said, half turning to Les- 
lie. “Don’t come !—Mr. Tyndale will be in 
before long, and you look so lovely where 
you are! You may send the cousin — the 
old acquaintance of mine—after me, if you 
choose. Of course, we shall naturally have 
a great deal to say to each other.” 


NIS IPSEN; OR, THE STORY 
OF A DUTCH ADMIRAL. 





HE Swedish General Magnus von Steen- 

bock spent the greater part of the sum- 

mer of 1718 in Sleswick-Holstein, and sub- 

sisted his army, numbering about ten thou- 

sand, by forcing contributions from the peo- 
ple of the country. 

After the southern and richer districts had 
been exhausted, the foraging-parties of the 
army found it necessary to turn toward the 
north. One of these parties, consisting of a 
sergeant and ten dragoons, even advanced as 
far up the coast as Wieding, a part of the 
province lying opposite the little island of 
Romée, in order to empty the barns and 
larders of the farmers, and to compel them 
to deliver the products of their toil at head- 
quarters. 

Directly on the coast lay the farm of one 
Bombell, which consisted of a goodly number 
of acres, but, for the most part, the soil was 
very inferior, and produced but little. Bom- 
bell’s house was a long, one-story structure, 








with a straw-thatched roof. His barns, similar ' greater. 


in construction, stood near by his residence, 
in front of which there were a few old, un- 
sightly trees that afforded an uncertain pro- 
tection from the midsummer’s sun. 

It was still early in the day, but the sun 
already shone hot on all beneath, and not a 
breath of air was stirring to disturb the leaves, 
or ripple the glassy surface of the sea be- 
yond. A wagon drawn by two horses, and 
heavily loaded with sheaves of grain, rolled 
into the yard, and drew up before one of the 
barns, in the roof of which there was a large 
opening. 

The driver was a young man, not more 
than twenty years old, but of herculean pro- 
portions, with a handsome blond head, out ot 
which looked two large, expressive blue eyes. 
The entire costume of the young Friedlander 
consisted of a straw hat, a pair of homespup 
trousers, a coarse linen shirt, and a pair of 
wooden shoes on his stockingless feet. He 
was a simple “hand” on the Bombell farm. 
and was named Nis Ipsen. After watering 
his horses, he tuok a large pitchfork and be- 
gan to unload his wagon by throwing the 
sheaves of grain through the hole in the roof 
of the barn. To labor such as this he had 
been accustomed from early boyhood, and 
never had he aspired to any thing else. Lit- 
tle, therefore, did he dream, at this moment, 
that that morning was to end his life as a 
farmer forever; that within the next quarter- 
hour Fate was to change his entire career; 
that for generations his fortunes were to be a 
favorite topic among the good people of his 
province. 

He was busily engaged with his work, 
when, to his astonishment, he heard an ani- 
mated dispute and the tramp of horses. He 
laid down his pitchfork and went toward the 
gate, where he saw, a short distance down the 
road, the two other wagons of the farmer 
loaded like his own, the one driven by the 
farmer himself, the other by his son. On one 
of the wagons there were two girls, who had 
been helping in the harvest-field, one of them 
being Nis Ipsen’s betrothed, a fresh and 
comely peasant-girl, some four years younger 
than himself, whose name was Gretchen. 
What attracted the young man’s attention 
much more than the wagons and those who 
accompanied them, was a troop of horsemen 
by which they were surrounded. It was the 
Swedish sergeant and his ten dragoons. The 
sergeant demanded from the farmer a quan- 
tity of straw and oats, and that, too, in as of- 
fensive a manner as could easily be imagined. 
The unfortunate countryman protested that he 
had no straw, and would have none unti! after 
thrashing-time, whereupon the sergeant, with 
many oaths, insisted that he would have the 
straw as it came from the field, unthrashed, 
and, further, that it should be driven to a place 
nearly fifty miles distant. While they thus 
contended, the two wagons continued on their 
way until they were inside the barn - yard. 
Here the dragoons dismounted, and demanded 
food for their horses, and a substantial lunch- 
eon for themselves. Farmer Bombell hastened 
to give the necessary orders to his people, in 
the hope that, by his alacrity in complying with 
the lesser demands of his unbidden guests, he 
might induce them to abate something of the 
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While Nis Ipsen and his comrade were 
busy watering and feeding the dragoons’ 
horses, his betrothed and the other girls of 
the place were occupied in the kitchen pre- 
paring with all possible haste the best the 
farmer’s larder afforded for their guests. The 
sergeant meanwhile went into the barn to see 
how well filled it was, and to decide to what 
he should limit his demands. His inspection 
occupied only a few minutes, but, when he 
returned, his troopers had been long enough 
in the house to drive out Gretchen. To es- 
cape their importunities, she was about to 
flee to the barn, when she met the sergeant. 
In a moment he was at her side, with his 
arm round her waist, endeavoring to imprint a 
kiss on herrosy cheeks. Gretchen screamed, 
and struggled to release herself. 

“Hold there!” cried a voice trembling 
with rage, and the Swede felt himself seized 
by two strong hands, and, as quick as thought, 
landed all in a heap full ten feet distant. Nis 
Ipsen stood like a youthful Hercules, his face 
flushed with anger, with one arm around his 
betrothed, disdaining, seemingly, to inflict 
further chastisement on an antagonist who 
fell so far short of being a match for him. 

“You dog!” thundered the sergeant, 
“this shall cost you your life. Crabat/ you 
want a taste of Swedish iron, do you? You 
shall have it, you dog!” 

And out came his long dragoon -sabre 
from its scabbard with a tremendous flourish. 

“To a long knife there should be a long 
fork,” said the young peasant, disdainfully. 
And he stepped back quickly, and seized 
the long, heavy pitchfork he was using when 
he was interrupted by the altercation in the 
road, 

“Comrades, where are you?” cried the 
sergeant, in a voice hoarse from rage; but, 
without waiting for assistance, he sprang 
toward his antagonist, who stepped back, par- 
ried the blow aimed at him, and then, as quick 
as thought, plunged the three tines of his 
fork with such force into the sergeant’s breast 
that he literally pinned him to the ground, 
for, as he fell, the tines protruded at his back 
and entered the ground. 

Gretchen uttered a cry of horror, and con- 
jured Nis to fly to the strand and escape to 
the island. 

“T will,” said Nis, calmly; “ but you must 
go with me, Gretchen, Come!” 

And away they ran, hand in hand, toward 
the sea-shore, sprang into the only boat there, 
and rowed rapidly toward Romée. 

The dragoons, meantime, hearing the 
cries, left their luncheon and came out to see 
what the matter was. They found their lead- 
er already dead. Nis’s comrade, who had 
seen the battle from a distance, came for- 
ward trembling, and told what led to the 
tragedy. The Swedes immediately ran down 
to the shore, and, although the fugitives were 
already beyond the reach of their carbines, 
they fired several shots atthem. They would 
have followed them, but there was no other 
boat. 

The Swedes returned to the house and 
held a noisy consultation. Some of them 
proposed to avenge the death of their leader 
by burning the house and barns of the inno- 
cent farmer; but fortunately they were per- 

















suaded to abandon this idea by one of the 
older members of the party, who suggested 
that they should allow the farmer to ransom 
his buildings by the payment of ten thousand 
marks. The poor peasant produced all his 
ready money, about one hundred and fifty 
marks, and swore, with tears in his eyes, that 
he had no more. The dragoons, being con- 
vinced that Bombell had no more, accepted 
this small sum, but told him, with many 
oaths, that they would return in a week for 
the remainder, and would burn all on his 
farm if he failed to have the money ready for 
them. 

They then bound the body of the sergeant 
on his horse, and went their way without ful- 
filling the object of their visit—the requisi- 
tion. But now the farmer was in despair. 
It was impossible for him to raise the ten 
thousand marks; and consequently, in imagi- 
nation, he saw his house and barns in flames 
and himself reduced to beggary. 

Meantime the fugitives landed safely on 
the island, where Gretchen had a relative, a 
poor fisher, who received them kindly, When 
he learned the cause of their flight, he coun- 
seled the young Friedlander to go immedi- 
ately on board the sloop of a Dutch herring- 
fisher that lay at anchor off the island, and, 
being full, was ready to sail. He thought it 
probable that the Swedes would follow him 
as soon as they could procure a boat, which 
would not be very difficult. Gretchen, who 
shared her relation’s fears, also urged her be- 
trothed to avail himself of this opportunity 
to escape, for a time, to a place of perfect se- 
curity. Nis hesitated, but, when the captain 
of the sloop came on shore and also advised 
him to go with them to Amsterdam, and told 
him that he would probably have no other 
opportunity to escape, as the herring-sloops 
were all on the way home, the young Fried- 
lander decided to go. The next morning he 
took an affectionate leave of his betrothed, 
both swearing, with tears in their eyes, to be 
forever faithful. Then he went on board the 
sloop and helped to weigh anchor and get 
under way. All the Friedlanders are born 
seamen, and, although Nis Ipsen had never 
done any thing but work on a farm, he was, 
nevertheless, perfectly at home in handling 
the small vessels that traded between the 
towns on the coast. And so the little craft, 
with Nis Ipsen on board, sped away before 
the morning breeze, toward old Amsterdam. 

“Man proposes, God disposes !" 

Nis Ipsen and Gretchen might have quiet- 
ly returned to the Bombell farm, and its 
owner could have been entirely unconcerned, 
for the Swedish dragoons never returned to 
make good their threats. The combined 
armies of the Danes, Russians, and Poles, 
being too powerful for him to contend with, 
the ferocious Swedish general was compelled 
to retreat and seek safety for his little army 
in the fortified town of Tonning, which was 
surrendered to him by the traitorous Duke 
Christian August of Schleswick. The allied 
army before Tonning was commanded by the 
three sovereigns—Frederick IV. of Denmark, 
Peter the Great of Russia, and Frederick Au- 
gustus, Elector of Saxony and King of Poland. 
The Swedes, after a stubborn resistance, were 
compelled to capitulate, and General Steen- 





bock became a prisoner to the Danes, who 
treated him as he deserved to be treated, 
namely, with great severity. 


II. 


Wuen Philip II. of Spain, in the year 1594, 
possessed himself of Portugal, he forbade 
his new subjects having any relations with 
the Netherland insurgents. If, therefore, the 
Dutch merchants, who heretofore had taken 
the spices of India from Lisbon and distrib- 
uted them throughout Europe, would not lose 
a lucrative branch of industry, they must 
themselves endeavor to find the way to India. 

The Dutch seamen, however, were igno- 
rant of the route to the Orient, which was ex- 
clusively known to their enemies, the Spanish 
and Portuguese, who at that time monopo- 
lized the entire Indian trade. The Amster- 
dam merchants, therefore, were exceedingly 
embarrassed. For some years they endeay- 
ored to discover a passage to the East through 
the northern seas, but they were not more 
successful than were the English, who sent 
out similar expeditions at about the same 
time. 

It was while the Amsterdam capitalists 
were thus fruitlessly occupied, that one of 
them received a communication from a Neth- 
erlander named Cornelius Houtman, who was 
confined in a debtors’ prison at Lisbon. In 
his letter he stated that he had made several 
voyages to India, was familiar with the route 
thither, and also with the Oriental trade; and, 
further, that his knowledge and experience 
were at their service, if they would pay his 
debts and enable him to get out of prison. 
Certain of the Amsterdam merchants imme- 
diately advanced the money necessary to sat- 
isfy their countryman’s creditors, and sent a 
secret agent to Lisbon for that purpose. 
Houtman went at once to Amsterdam, and 
assumed the command of a little merchant 
fleet of four vessels, fitted out for the Eastern 
trade. His instructions were to sail to India, 
to study the coasts, islands, people, products, 
and trade of that part of the world, then but 
little known, and to avoid, as much as pos- 
sible, the Spanish and Portuguese stations. 
He acquitted himself to the entire satisfaction 
of his employers. After exploring portions 
of the African coast, unknown even to the 
Portuguese; after visiting Madagascar and 
other islands, he sailed to Java, where he 
made advantageous treaties with the most 
powerful of the native princes, and estab- 
lished a factory or commercial station. Then 
he returned to Holland, justified in entertain- 
ing great hopes for the future—which hopes 
in time were more than realized. 

The “ Company of Distant Lands” of Am- 
sterdam decided to plant a colony on the isl- 
and of Java, in the neighborhood of the spice 
islands, favorably located for opening a trade 
with China and Japan, and sufficiently re- 
moved from the Portuguese settlements to 
admit of their being on friendly terms. To 
this end Admiral van Neck was sent out with 
a considerable fleet. He arrived safely at 
Java, where the hatred of the natives for the 
Portuguese, who occasionally landed on the 
island, greatly aided the Dutch in accomplish- 
ing their designs. The success of this ex- 
pedition resulted in several other companies 
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veing organized for the India trade; but it 
was soon found that the true policy was for 
them all to unite in one powerful organiza- 
tion. This they did in March, 1602, their 
charter not only giving them the monopoly 
of the India trade, but granting them other 
extraordinary privileges, such as carrying on 
war, making treaties of peace, building forti- 
fications, appointing governors, etc. Thus 
the Dutch East India Company came into ex- 
istence, and so powerful did it soon become, 
that, for a century and a half, it monopolized 
the spice-trade, and furnished the world north 
of the equator with pepper, cinnamon, etc., at 
enormous profits. It was a propitious star 
that Jed the Dutch to Java. This beautiful 
island, the pearl of the Indian Archipelago, 
still belongs to them. It is a little larger 
than the State of New York, and four times 
the size of Holland. Its capital, Batavia, is a 
rich and flourishing city, numbering about 
one hundred and twenty thousand inhabitants. 

In 1613 the Dutch took the island of Ti- 
mor from the Portuguese; in 1621 they added 
all the Moluccas to their possessions; in 1641 
the Malaccas; and, in 1658, Ceylon. Mean- 
time they had their troubles. The joy with 
which the natives had received them, on ac- 
count of their hatred for the Portuguese, in 
time gave place to discontent and bitter en- 
mity. The poor natives soon learned that 
they had exchanged one hard master for an- 
other, who was, if possible, still harder. 

In the early part of the last century, the 
Dutch East India Company directed their 
thoughts to the conquest of Celebes. An ex- 
pedition against the island was, therefore, fitted 
out—as it happened, just at the time when 
Nis ipsen reached Amsterdam in the herring- 
sloop, and was lying in the harbor ready to 
sail, awaiting final orders and a favorable wind. 

Nis Ipsen had been in the city only two 
or three days when he fell into the hands of 
the kidnappers, who immediately sold him to 
the Indian fleet, which was still receiving re- 
cruits. As he evinced great aptitude for the 
vocation of seaman, they made a sailor of 
him; and, before the fleet reached its destina- 
tior, he had gained a sort of ascendency over 
his comrades, which, added to a certain con- 
sideration which his officers involuntarily 
showed him, made the young Friedlander 
quite a personage on board. 

Now followed a few years in Nis Ipsen’s 
life that were as full of adventure as they 
were of danger. Campaigning in India, be it 
on the islands or on the main-land, is an ex- 
ceedingly hazardous life. The swamp-fever 
and tropical diseases make as great havoc 
among European troops as do the poisoned 
weapons of the natives. Nis Ipsen fought 
bravely on land and water, on the rivers and 
in the swamps; his herculean strength, his 
native intelligence, and iron constitution, en- 
abled him to overcome every obstacle. His 
merit was not unappreciated, and his services 
did not remain unrewarded ; he was promoted 
first to the pogjtion of mate, then to lieuten- 
ant, and, ere long, to the command of a ves- 
sel. In this capacity he saved, by his saga- 
city, a whole fleet from destruction, and a 
distant colony from annihilation, by landing 
his men, and coming to their aid against the 
natives, who had rebelled, and were besieging 





the town. The fame of his deeds not only 
spread throughout the islands, but also reached 
Amsterdam. He rose, step by step, death 
frequently removing his superiors, until the 
governor-general made him an admiral, and 
his promotion to this high office was ratified 
by the home authorities. As soon as his 
strong arm had convinced the rebellious na- 
tives of the folly of contending against their 
European oppressors, he set sail for Holland, 
the directors of the company, and the heads 
of the colonial department of the government, 
being desirous to consult him before making 
certain changes they contemplated in the 
management of their affairs. 

Freighted with Oriental treasures, he there- 
fore returned to Europe as a Dutch admiral 
—he, the aforesaid farm-laborer, who now, in 
his honest pride, called himself Nis de Bom- 
bell. Ten years had elapsed since he was 
dragged on board the India-bound merchant- 
man. In the hardships he had endured, and 
the battles he had fought, he had thought 
but rarely of his early home; but now, as he 
neared Europe once more, he often paced the 
quarter-deck, living over again, in recollec- 
tion, the scenes of his youth. And the cen- 
tral figure in these scenes was ever the come- 
ly Gretchen, on whose account he ran his 
pitchfork through the Swedish sergeant. 

When he, after a remarkably quick pas- 
sage, reached Amsterdam, all the vessels in 
the harbor ran up their flags in his honor, 
and a great crowd of people gathered in the 
streets to see the Indian hero. He immedi- 
ately hastened to the Hague, where he re- 
ceived all the attention due to his high posi- 
tion. He had daily conferences with the 
government officials, and the directors of the 
company, which latter made him some very 
valuable presents. A spacious mansion was 
placed at his disposal, where, however, in the 
evening, after the business of the day, and 
the festivities at which he assisted, he never 
felt really comfortable and at home. Some- 
thing seemed to be wanting to complete his 
happiness. 

Finally, one evening, he made a firm re- 
solve. He wrote a short letter, and then sent 
for an intimate friend, a countryman of his, 
whom he had made first-mate of his flag-ship. 
The friend came, received certain secret in- 
structions, and immediately set out for Am- 
sterdam. 

Two days later a little brig might have 
been seen ploughing her way through the 
treacherous North Sea. On her deck stood 
the first- mate of the Indian admiral, and 
looked anxiously toward the north - north- 
east—beyond those low, flying clouds lay his 
Friedland home. 


Ill, 


GRETCHEN was still one of the maid-servants 
of the Bombell farm. With what longing she 
had waited year after year for the return of 
her betrothed! Finally, as no tidings ever 
came of him, she was constrained to think 
him dead. But she remained faithful to her 
first love, and refused more than one offer of 
marriage. In those days the simple peasant 
of the Friedland coast hardly knew of the ex- 
istence of India, much less did he know what 
was occurring in that remote quarter of the 


| world. And, although there may have been 
a goodly number of Friedlanders in the Duteh 
marine service, they rarely thought of writing 
home, even if write they could. The postal 
communication in those days was very imper- 
fect, and, as for newspapers, they were scarce- 
ly known to the European peasantry. 

So Gretchen mourned her betrothed as 
dead, when she was alone in her little cham- 
ber under the roof, or during the day went 
silently about her work. Poverty and toil 
had been her inheritance, and she endured 
both without a murmur, never dreaming that 
at no distant day she would be surrounded 
by every thing that wealth and position can 
bestow. 

It was a cold, inclement autumn evening. 
The wind rattled the window-shutters of the 
isolated farm-house, and bared the old shade- 
trees at the door of their remaining leaves. 
In the largest room of the house, as usual in 
the country, sat the members of the house- 
hold around the fire, over which the evening 
meal was preparing. The serving men and 
women were all busily occupied with some 
useful labor, which helped to shorten the 
long autumn evening. And, as they worked, 
they chatted of this and that that had bap- 
pened, and of what the future might bring 
forth. The proprietor of Bombell was occu- 
pied making wooden shoes, his sons were 
making wooden spoons, the mother was pre- 
paring supper, the daughters and serving- 
women—and among the latter was Gretchen— 
were spinning flax, and the men- servants 
braided straw mats. A couple of tallow-can- 
| dles lighted this industrious family circle, 
| while they listened for the hundredth time to 
the same stories, and laughed for the hun- 
dredth time at the same jokes. 

Farmer Bombell, for the five - hundredth 
time during the last ten years, had just told 
the story of Nis Ipsen and the Swedish ser- 
geant, and how, since Gretchen said good-by 
to him on the island, no one had heard a 
word from him, when the dogs in the yard 
began to bark, as dogs are wont to do on the 
approach of strangers. A moment afterward 
steps were heard on the paved walk without, 
the door opened, and two men entered. The 
one, in whom Gretchen recognized her rela- 
tion, the fisher of Romée, carried a large 
trunk, which he put down in the middle of 
the room; the other, who had a gold band 
round his cap, and seemed to wear a uniform 
under his large mantle, turned toward the 
fisher and asked, in the dialect of the coun- 
try: 

“Ts this the maiden?” pointing to 
Gretchen, who had come forward to welcome 
her relation. 

“ Yes,” replied the fisher; and then, turn- 
ing to Gretchen, he added: “ Gretchen, 
Gretchen, you are going to Holland!” 

“To Holland!” exclaimed Gretchen, as- 
tonished. 

“Yes,” replied the stranger, in a phleg- 
matic tone. ‘“ To-morrow morning the maid- 
en will start with me for the Hague. I 
have been sent after her by Admiral de Bom- 
bell.” 

“ But—why, I don’t know any admiral! 
The Hague? What is that—the Hague?” 
sta ed Gretch 
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The stranger, meantime, had taken a let- 
ter from his pocket, which he handed to the 
astonished peasant-girl. She opened it with 
a trembling hand, and—the translation is as 
literal as one could make it—read : 


“Myn Grerne: If you are still of the 
mind you were when I served with you on the 
Bombell farm, then come to me at the Hague 
and be myn Frow. I am, at present, a Dutch 
admiral. 

“Nis pE Bompeii 
(“In former times Nis Ipsen, and al- 
ways your true love”). 


It became dark before the eyes of the 
young peasant-girl—she was now twenty-six 
years old—as she read this laconic epistle. 
So, then, her betrothed, the long-silent Nis 
Ipsen, still lived, was a Dutch admiral, and 
had sent for her in order to make her his 
Frow! She laughed and wept in the same 
breath with joy and delight, and kissed again 
and again the half-dozen lines that had 
brought her dear Nis to life. The intelli- 
gence, very naturally, created a great sensa- 
tion among the entire household, who began 
involuntarily to show the fortunate Gretchen 
something of that respect which they would 
have shown a great lady. 

The admiral’s mate now unpacked the 
trunk, displaying to the wondering eyes of 
the peasants a great variety of costly India 
stuffs, gold and silver jewelry, precious stones, 
and Chinese ornaments and objects of virtu. 

“ All this,” said the mate, “is Admiral 
de Bombell’s first present to the bride.” 

And, besides the presents for Gretchen, 
he had brought something for all Nis .Ipsen’s 
early friends—for the farmer and the mem- 
bers of his family, and for Gretchen’s near 
relations, not forgetting, of course, the good 
fisher of the island of Romée. All these rich- 
es, these beautiful things, the like of whieh had 
never before been seen by these simple peo- 
ple, set the house in a great commotion. Then 
the preparations for the usual frugal evening 
meal were discontinued, and a gala -supper 
was prepared, not only for the two guests 
and for the heroine of the occasion, but for 
all members of the household ; the oldest wine 
in the farmer’s cellar flowed freely, and it was 
late, very late for the early risers of the Bom- 
bell farm, before the fée ended. 

The admiral, of course, did not know 
whether his betrothed still lived on the Bom- 
bell farm, or even if she lived at all; he, 
therefore, had instructed his ambassador to 
stop at the island of Romie and make the 
necessary inquiries of Gretchen’s relation, 
the fisher. This he did, and then, on the 
same day, the fisher took him over to the 
main-land in his little sloop. 

Inthe morning, after the impromptu féte, 
Gretchen, dressed in her best, after taking an 
affectionate leave of her old associates, went 
on board her relation’s little sloop and sailed 
over to the island with him and the master. 

Arrived at Romée, she was taken imme- 
diately on board the Dutch brig, where a neat 
little cabin had been put in readiness for her 
reception. Then the brig weighed anchor, 
and made sail for Amsterdam. 

Five days later, Gretchen and her com- 
panion drove through one of the quiet streets 








of the Hague until they came to an elegant 
mansion on whose steps there stood a tall 
young man, dressed in a rich, gold-trimmed 
uniform. His light-blue eyes shone with a 
joyous light as he saw the carriage approach, 
and, when it stopped, and Gretchen alighted, 
he sprang forward and clasped her in his arms. 

A week later there was a great wedding at 
the Hague, which was honored with the pres- 
ence of many of the high government officials 
and of all the principal officers of the Eust 
India Company. 

These two people, poor and obscure as 
they were originally, were destined to play 
important parts in the world. Gretchen soon 
accompanied the admiral to India, and with 
him lived in a mansion in Batavia which was 
second only to the one occupied by the gov- 
ernor-general. They both lived to a ripe old 
age, never returning to Europe, and had no 
cause to ever regret their constancy during 
the long years of their separation. 

Such is the story, unadorned, of two 
Friedland peasants, as it was told the writer, 
by an old merchant, some years ago, while he 
was on a tour through Holland. 





THE DUKE AND DUCHESS 
DE BERRI. 


HE prominence of the Count de Cham- 
bord as a candidate for the throne of 
France imparts a fresh interest to the many 
singuler vicissitudes and romantic incidents 
of the later Bourbons ; and, among these, the 
most striking, perhaps, were the assassination 
of his father, the Duke de Berri, by the fanatic 
Louvet, and the crusade undertaken, twelve 
years ufter, by his widowed mother, the Duch- 
ess de Berri, to recover for her young son the 
throne abdicated by Charles X., and then oc- 
cupied by the “ usurper,” Louis Philippe. 

The restored King Louis XVIII. was child- 
less. His only remaining brother, Charles 
Count d’Artois (afterward Charles X.), had 
two sons—Louis Antoine Duke d’Angouléme, 
and Charles Duke de Berri. The Duke d’An- 
gouléme was the husband of that daughter 
of the unfortunate Louis XVI. and Marie An- 
toinette who had shared, in early childhood, 
the miseries of the imprisonment of her par- 
ents in the Temple. The Duke de Berri, 
soon after Napoleon’s downfall and the resto- 
ration of his uncle, Louis XVIII, had mar- 
ried Caroline Ferdinanda, daughter of King 
Francis I. of Naples, then still in her teens; 
and the issue of this marriage had been two 
daughters, but, as yet, no son. The Duke 
d’Angouléme being childless, his brother, the 
Duke de Berri, was third in the line of suc- 
cession to the throne; failing his father and 
elder brother, he would be king. 

Of these princes, Angouléme was quiet, 
honest, moderate, modest, and inclined to the 
liberal policy of Louis XVIII. Berri, with a 
vulgar countenance and physical appearance, 
but frank, robust, impetuous, genial, hot-tem- 
pered, good-natured, active, and vivacious, 
was the only member of the ‘restored family 





who had attributes calculated to inspire the 
devotion of the royalists. He was unpopular | 


in the army, but he was his father’s favorite 
and hope, and shared all his father’s despotic 
predilections as opposed to the liberal ten. 
dencies of the king. 

Such was the royal family of France when 
the year 1820 opened. Two months of that 
year were not to pass before an event hap- 
pened, so startling and unexpected as to 
shock the nation, cause the fall of a powerful 
minister, and quench the hopes of the Bour-. 
bons that their elder line would be perpetu- 
ated. On the 13th day of February, the Duke 
de Berri fell by an assassin’s hand. 

Louvet was a middle-aged, violent, gloomy 
Jacobin fanatic. He was old enough to re 
member the Terror, and to exult in having 
been one of its fiercest partisans. When 
Napoleon succeeded to the self-consumed re- 
public, Louvet transferred his hot devotion to 
the consul and emperor. When Napoleon fell, 
and the Bourbons came back, he was over- 
whelmed with rage, and vowed eternal hatred 
against the restored house. He was by occu- 
pation a journeyman saddler; but, after the 
restoration, he was observed by his work- 
mates to be restless and gloomy, to neglect 
his tasks, and wander about the streets, drink- 
ing and loitering, muttering to himself, and 
starting forth suddenly, with a dark scowl on 
his face, as if in pursuit of some detested 
enemy. 

The evening of Sunday, the 13th of Feb- 
ruary, was one of those clear, crisply-cool 
evenings of which there are many in the Pa- 
risian winter, with a slight powdering of fine 
snow in the streets, and a pale-blue, star. 
studded sky overhead. The handsome young 
Duchess de Berri expressed the whim to go to 
the opera, performed then, as now, near the 
Boulevard des Italiens. The duke ordered a 
carriage, and, at seven o’clock, the royal cou- 
ple were seated in their brilliantly-decorated 
box, with the Bourbon arms suspended above 
their heads. The performance was long, and 
the duchess, by eleven o’clock, was weary of it. 
Her husband at once arose, and escorted her 
through the private corridor to the main en- 
trance of the opera. Here the royal carriage 
was already in waiting, with the door open. 
Berri, with the Duchess Caroline on his arm, 
crossed the pavement, helped her into the 
carriage, shut the door, and turned, as if to 
go back into the opera-house. At this in- 
stant, a large, broad-shouldered man, with a 
haggard visage, advanced, thrust aside the 
aide-de-camp who was standing beside the 
duke, placed one hand upon Berri’s left shoul- 
der, drew from his coat a poniard with the 
other, and thrust it, with all his force, into 
Berri’s right breast. Leaving the dagger in 
the wound, Louvet—for it was he—rushed 
around the corner, and disappeared in the 
Rue de Richelieu. The duke shouted out that 
he was stabbed, and tottered against the car- 
riage. The aide caught him in his arms. The 
duchess descended, screaming, from the car- 
riage. The wounded prince was slowly borne 
into the theatre, and laid upon a sofa in the 
anteroom behind his box. Here he lay for 
some minutes in a swoon, while his sobbing 
wife bent over him, and sought for his wound. 
Presently he became again conscious, and 
muttered that the wound was mortal—that 
he was dying. 
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“Let me die in my dear wife’s arms!” he 
said, pleadingly. 

By this time, the king, the Count d’ Artois, 
and the Duke and Duchess d’Angouléme, had 
arrived, and were surrounding his couch. He 
recognized them all, smiled faintly, held out 
his hand and caught that of his wife, and 
asked that a priest and the two natural 
daughters born to him in London be sent 
for. The latter he committed to the tender 
eare of the Duchess Caroline, and she sub- 
bingly consented to accept the charge. The 
last breath of Berri was used to implore the 
king to pardon the assassin. Having re- 
ceived the promise of Louis, he sunk back, 
and quietly expired in the arms of the duch- 
ess. 
Louvet did not succeed in getting far away 
from the scene of his crime. A café waiter 
seized him under the archway leading into 
the court-yard of the Royal Library. Pres- 
ently a gendarme came up; and the assassin 
was delivered up to him, and at once carried 
to the opera-house. Here he was questioned 
as to the motive of his act. He did not besi- 
tate to reply, and avow it. 

“My opinion,” said he. 

“What opinion?” 

“That the Bourbons are tyrants, and the 
enemies of France.” 

“But why did you single out the Duke de 
Berri?” 

“ Because he was the youngest and most 
hopeful of his race.” 

The sensation produced by Berri’s death 
may be conceived. Artois, his father, pro- 
fessing to believe that the Duke Decazes, the 
prime-minister, was implicated in the deed, 
demanded his dismissal. The widowed Duch- 
ess de Berri asked that she should be per- 
mitted to leave France, and return to her 
father’s palace at Naples. With the Duke de 
Berri the elder branch of the Bourbons seemed 
to have become extinct; for his only surviving 
daughter was excluded from the throne by the 
Salic law. This daughter afterward became 
Duchess de Parma. 

But the royal house was not, after all, 
doomed to the extinction which seemed cer- 
tain by Berri’s death. In September, 1820, 
seven months after that event, the Duchess 
de Berri gave birth to a son, who came into 
the world fatherless. The booming of cannon 
in the Tuileries gardens, the ringing of all the 
ehurch-bells of Paris, and the pld@tards of ex- 
ultant announcement posted everywhere in 
the streets, attested the joy of the family and 
of the royalist party. The infant was chris- 
tened “Henri Dieudonné”’—Henry the God- 
given. Enthusiastic royalists subscribed to 
purchase 2 magnificent cradle, as the imperi- 
alists had done for the King of Kome. The 
prince was christened by the Archbishop of 
Paris, at the Cathedral of Notre-Dame, with 
water brought from the Jordan by Chateau- 
briand. The king conferred upon him the 
title of Duke de Bordeaux. The old noblesse 
put together a lordly sum of money, and pur- 
chased the old noble chateau of Chambord, near 
Blois, as a residence for the widowed duchess 
and the baby duke. The hope that the Bour- 
bons were now reinstated for all time revived ; 
and there is no doubt that the restored dynasty 
was more popular during the first months suc- 
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ceeding the birth of Henri than it was at any 
time before or after that event. 

Ten years elapsed; Polignac became min- 
ister; Charles X. had been on the throne six 
years. In violation of the charter, the liberty 
of the press was abruptly suspended by the 
famous Polignac ordinances. The Revolution 
of 1830 followed, and King Charles, driven 
from Paris, fled first to Trianon, and then to 
Rambouillet. 

Here the exiled king found himself in the 
same chateau whither Marie Louise had fled, 
with the young King of Rome, on the fall of 
Napoleon, and here he gathered about him 
the dispersed members of the royal family. 
The Duchess de Berri attended Charles, with 
her son and daughter; when the fugitives 
reached the court-yard of the castle, the moon 
illuminated its great gray towers with a sad 
and lonely light ; the monarch bowed his head 
and wept; the little Duke de Bordeaux lay, 
placidly slumbering, in the arms of an attend- 
ant. Although Charles was surrounded at 
Rambouillet by at least twelve thousand sol- 
diers and thirty-eight pieces of artillery, troops 
to the stated number of sixty thousand 
marched at once upon him from Paris; and, 
after some vain negotiations with Louis Phi- 
lippe, who had been named lieutenant-general 
of the kingdom, he was hurried away with his 
sons and daughters-in-law to the beautiful his- 
toric chateau of Maintenon, escorted by a body- 
guard, and followed by a few devoted friends. 
On the early morning of August 4th, twelve 
days after the departure of Charles from St.- 
Cloud, the royal group was once more en route, 
this time for Cherbourg, on their way to quit 
France and find an asylum in England. The 
white-haired king bent his head on his breast 
as he passed along the lines of troops drawn 
up to bid him farewell; the stern-featured 
Duchess d’Angouléme, victim of two revolu- 
tions, held out her hand to the officers as she 
walked by, and sobbed out an almost inarticu- 
late adieu; the young Duke de Bordeaux, led 
by his haughty and still handsome mother, 
stared at the downcast countenances o: the 
soldiers with mingled curiosity and wonder. 

The last scene of this sad royal pilgrimage 
was at the Norman port of Cherbourg. As 
the ex-king and his family passed—by no 
means secretly—through the town, its streets 
were crowded with people anxious to catch a 
glimpse of the exiles. Some cries of ‘A bas 
les Bourbons!” were heard; from the win- 
dows of the houses the tricolor, symbol of 
revolution, was hung out; around the quay 
the multitude pressed so eagerly that the 
royal guards could scarcely keep them back. 
At last the royal people reached the bridge 
whence they were to embark upon the Great 
Britain. It was covered with blue cloth, a 
last digtinction paid to the old man who had 
reigned for six years in France. As they 
passed on board ship, the Princess Marie 
Thérése, Duchess d’ Angouléme, tottered, half 
fainting, as the Marquis de la Rochejaquelein 
supported her on his arm ; but the proud Nea- 
politan blood of the Duchess de Berri betrayed 
itself in the fiery disdain of her glance, and the 
lofty hauteur of her erect head and firm step. 
The king walked calmly along; the little Duke 
de Bordeaux, then ten years old, struggled 
and cried as if determined not to be forced 











from the soil of France, just as the little King 
of Rome had done at Rambouillet sixteen 
years before. As the ship passed out of port 
to sea, many among the multitude, which 
pressed upon the quays to witness its depart- 
ure, wept and sobbed. One young man 
stretched out his arms and cried, “O my 
king, I cannot part with you!” Charles X. 
waved his hand to the shore, and hurriedly 
descended to the cabin—and never saw France 
again. 
ul. 

Tue Duchess de Berri was certainly one 
of the heroines of modern history. Proud, 
courageous, chivalric—if that word may be 
properly applied to a woman—handsome in 
person, and engaging in manner, the idea of 
putting herself at the head of the faithful roy- 
alists of France, of reconquering from the 
usurper the crown which belonged to her boy, 
inspired her with a restless enthusiasm which 
could only find vent in stirring action. 

No sooner, therefore, were the exiled fam- 
ily settled at Holyrood Palace, Edinburgh, 
which the English king, remembering the 
hospitality of Louis XIV. to James HI. at St.- 
Germain, had placed at Charles’s disposal, 
than the duchess began to prepare for a roy- 
alist crusade. Charles had already abdicated 
in favor of Henri de Bordeaux, and the dau- 
phin, Angouléme, had relinquished his own 
claims. But the king hesitated to give his 


| consent to the duchess’s rash project, until 


she worried him into acquiescence. He named 
her regent of the kingdom, intrusted her to 
the guardianship of the Duke de Blacas, and 
bade her Godspeed. 

The duchess resolved to repair to Italy, 
and, when the conspiracy was fully ripe, to 
enter France by Marseilles. After rousing 
the warm-blooded royalist peasantry of Pro- 
vence, she proposed to cross the country, to 
enter the wooded depths of La Vendée in the 
west, and thence to make her final assault 
upon the Orleans dynasty. She according- 
ly assumed the incognito title of Countess 
de Sagana, crossed over to Holland, and thence 
secretly made her way to Genoa. She relied 
upon three sources of aid. One was the old 
legitimist nobility and party chiefs, assembled 
at Paris, or in some cases scattered through 
the provinces ; the faithful peasantry, and the 
succor of foreign powers inimical to Louis 
Philippe. In two of these she was destined 
to be to a large degree disappointed. Cha- 
teaubriand, Berryer, and other legitimist lead- 
ers, refused to sanction or aid her enterprise. 
The King of Sardinia, and the sovereigns of 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia, received her ad- 
vances with supercilious coldness. The Duke 
de Modena, to whose palace of Massa she re- 
paired, and the Duke de Lucca, alone gave 
countenance to the conspiracy. At Massa the 
conspiracy was matured, and from Massa the 
duchess set out upon her strange and daring 
venture. 

Before she set out, however, the ground 
was, as well as could be, prepared for her. 
In September, 1831, a secret meeting of her 
friends was held at Lafétalliére, in La Ven- 
dée; and, after a warm controversy, it wag 
decided that the rising of La Vendée should 
be postponed until after the duchess had kin- 
dled the flame of loyalty in Provence, unless 
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a revolution should previously break forth at 
Paris. Meanwhile the Parisian partisans of 
Henri V. were organized, twelve chiefs were 
appointed in the twelve arrondissements, bri- 
gades were formed, workmen were enrolled, 
the old royal guard and gendarmes were lured 
into the plot; and it is said that the Paris 
branch of the conspiracy included at least 
one marshal of France, who, indeed, com- 
manded it, and a Bonapartist general of di- 
vision. These attempted an insurrection on 
the night of a ball at the Tuileries, but the 
leaders, it appears, had not the courage at 
the critical moment to strike the blow. 

At last the duchess, in conference with 
M. St.-Priest, the Count de Kergorlay, and 
the Duke d’Escars, at Massa, appointed a day 
upon which to set out for France. She paid 
a visit to her brother, King Francis, at Na- 
ples, and to Pope Gregory at Rome; she 
shrewdly got rid of the Duke de Blacas, who 
opposed her design, by sending him back to 
King Charles at Holyrood. Finally, she aban- 
doned all hope of foreign aid, rejected 
Charles’s protestations against her proposed 
invasion of France, and announced to her ad- 
herents there that she was coming. 

On the night of April 24, 1832, the Duch- 
ess de Berri, attended by two friends of her 
own sex and by M. de Brissac, set out from 
the palace of Massa in a carriage with four 
horses; and, by a stratagem, eluding the ob- 
servation of the postilions, left the carriage 
and repaired to the sea-shore. A maid of one 
of the ladies was meanwhile driven off in the 
carriage by the postilions, who supposed it 
still contained Madame de Berri. It was not 
long before a boat approached the shore. 
The party got into it, and were soon standing 
on the deck of the little steamer Carlo Al- 
berto, which was to convey them, and with 
them the fortunes of the boy-king, Henri V., 
to Marseilles. The voyage thither was, 
though longer than usual, unattended by ac- 
cident or detection. The departure from 
Massa had not been discovered by Louis Phi- 
lippe’s agents; and, when they approached 
the Marseilles harbor, their eyes were re- 
joiced by seeing their secret signals answered 
from the shore. The duchess dressed her- 
self in a plain bourgeois costume, while the 
noblemen who formed her escort assumed 
the garb of Provengal fishermen. A boat 
came out, and, the passwords exchanged, took 
them on board, and conveyed them through 
a rough and angry sea to the shore. 

Marie Caroline, on setting foot once more 
on land, was hurriedly conducted to a rude 
hut on the strand a little distance out of the 
city. Throughout the journey she had been 
calm, cheerful, confident, and at times even 
gay. Her faith in the revolution she was 
about to conjure was undaunted ; her courage 
never once appeared to falter. 

While she was left in the hut, her friends 
went into Marseilles to take steps to inaugu- 
rate a rising in her behalf. But misfortune 
overtook the first essay of her enterprise. Al- 
ready it had leaked out, from the gossiping 
of the crew of the Carlo Alberto at the wine- 
shops, that the duchess had arrived; and M. 
de Kergorlay and his companions learned, as 
soon as they put themselves in communica- 
tion with the Marseilles legitimists, that the 





police were warned and on the alert. They 
resolved to act.without delay. On the day 
but one following their arrival, April 30th, at 
five o’clock in the morning, the little party 
began to harangue a group of fishermen, pro- 
claiming Henri V. The fishermen shouted, 
but did not move forward. The bell of St.- 
Lawrence Church rang out, and the white 
flag of the Bourbons was hoisted on its ven- 
erable tower. The leaders put themselves at 
the head of a disorderderly crowd, and, with 
sinking hearts, marched to the Palace of Jus- 
tice; here they were confronted by a regiment 
of the line, at sight of which the crowd rapid- 
ly dispersed down the by-streets, while sev- 
eral of the ladies were taken prisoners. 

At seven o’clock a message reached Marie 
Caroline, who was pacing restlessly up and 
down the homely hut: ‘The movement has 
failed ; you must leave France!” 

It was clear that Marseilles could not be 
roused to insurrection; but the blood of the 
Neapolitan princess was up, and she did not 
for an instant give way to despair. “ At 
Massa,” said she to her friends, “I saw the 
Duke de Berriin adream. He told me I was 
right to endeavor to recover the throne for 
our son. He said, ‘ You will not succeed in 
Marseilles; victory awaits you in La Vendée.’ 
To La Vendée, then, my friends, let us hast- 
en.” 

To escape now, however, was not easy. 
The duchess was forced to set out on foot, 
and almost alone. She hurried into the 
woods, where she got lost. About nightfall 
she came to a wretched, deserted cabin, where 
she lay upon the floor until morning. She 
pushed on the next day to a modest country- 
house, where lived an ardent republican. She 
said frankly to him, “Iam the Duchess de 
Berri;” but he, nevertheless, gave her food 
and shelter, and sped her on her way. At 
last she found herself among friends, and, ac- 
companied by a party of zealous adherents, 
made her way undetected across France into 
La Vendée, A curious mistake on the part 
of an Orleanist officer enabled her thus to es- 
cape all the vigilance of Louis Philippe’s 
police. The Carlo Alberto being towed into 
port at Toulon, Lieutenant Sarlat, who was 
sent on board to search her and examine her 
passengers, saw Mademoiselle Lebeschu, and 
thought he recognized in her the Duchess de 
Berri. He so reported, and the young lady 
was forthwith arrested. The mistake was 
not discovered until after Marie Caroline had 
reached La Vendée, and put herself at the 
head of the royalist insurrection. 

La Vendée was already in revolt when she 
arrived. In all directions the peasants, com- 
manded sometimes by peasants and sometimes 
by the ch&telains of the neighborhood, had 
risen, and were carrying on an irregular but 
ruthless warfare with the troops and partisans 
of the Citizen King. Rapine, murder, arson, 
desecration, were the characteristics of this 
second royalist rebellion of La Vendée. The 
police were shot from behind bushes; the 
mails were robbed; sub-prefects and mayors 
were beaten and carried off to the woods; 
the houses of Orleanists were burned after 
being pillaged. On the other hand, the agents 
of the government did not stop short of acts 
of outrage, calculated to fan the flame of in- 





surrection. Bernard, a young legitimist, was 
shot dead while quietly setting partridge- 
traps on hisowndomain. Partisans of Henri 
V. were hung to trees, bayoneted in their 
houses and gardens, wounded and then left to 
die alone in the fields. Young girls were 
shot, and castles sacked and then burned 
over their owners’ heads. 

Journeying rapidly across Central France, 
the Duchess de Berri found herself, on the 
20th of May, at a large farm-house called Les 
Mesliers, a convenient nucleus and head- 
quarters of the legitimist revolt. She ar- 
rived in the disguise of a Breton peasant-lad, 
with long brown wig, jacket, and leggings, 
and was addressed by her companions as 
“ Petit Pierre.” A council of war was held 
in the hall of the farm-house on the next day. 
The duchess was astonished and alarmed to 
find that some of her principal supporters— 
among them De la Roche St.-André and De 
Goulaine—were opposed to proceeding with 
the movement. They represented the peas- 
ants as demoralized, the Paris legitimists as 
positively hostile, and the situation in La 
Vendée, now that the rising at Marseilles was 
known to have failed, as perilous in the ex- 
treme. Meanwhile the great legitimist advo- 
cate Berryer was already on his way to Les 
Mesliers, intrusted with a mission of dissua- 
sion from the leaders of the party at Paris; 
and, before the duchess had determined what 
course to take, he arrived. Berryer was 
shown into a dreary room, with little furni- 
ture and no carpet, where the duchess was 
resting upon a rickety couch, wrapped in a 
coarse plaid mantle. A table stood at the 
head of her bed; on it lay a mass of papers 
and a brace of pistols. Two leading par- 
tisans, MM. de Charette and de Mesnard, stood 
respectfully before her. 

Berryer approached the royal lady with a 
profound obeisance. 

“ Madame,” said he, “I have come to im- 
plore you to abandon your enterprise, and to 
retreat, while you can, from France.” 

The duchess passionately refused to listen 
to such counsel; she rose from the couch, and 
wildly accused the royalist leaders of coward- 
ice and treachery. But Berryer, with a man- 
ner celebrated for its irresistible persuasive- 
ness, argued with her; and the fiery-tem- 
pered princess at last yielded to his represen- 
tations. 

The next day a sealed letter was brought 
to her. On opening it, she sprang up with 
the exclamation : 

“Good Heavens! The whole south is 
ablaze! Now I cannot, will not go!” 

Whether the letter was a trick of the 
duchess, or was a forgery, has never been dis- 
covered. The contents, at least, were quite 
false. Berryer was sent for, and learned from 
her own lips that she had changed her mind, 
‘and would stay in La Vendée. 

But already word had been sent to Mar- 
shal Bourmont, at Nantes, that the duchess 
had resolved to throw up the game and quit 
France; and, before the news of her altered 
intention could reach him, he had sent orders 
to the various chiefs in the province not to 
take up arms, as had been arranged, on the 
24th. This postponement disorganized and 
demoralized the whole movement. The would- 
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be insurgents deserted and disbanded, or were 
taken and disarmed by the gendarmes, A 
few combats took place, but the royalists, 
under their discouragements, were easily sub- 
dued. 

The duchess fled in disguise from place to 
place, now benighted in the woods, now cross- 
ing morasses where her feet sank into the 
spongy turf or insidious water-holes, now 
hiding crouched and tervified in ditches, At 
last she reached Nantes, the old Breton capi- 
tal, where she was at once concealed by her 
friends in a house near the quays which 
border the rushing Loire, to await a favor- 
able opportunity to escape the country alto- 
gether. Her perseverance and caution were, 
however, of no avail. The worst of all trea- 
sons—mercenary treason—was to deliver her 
into the hands of her enemies. 

M. Thiers was then Minister of the Inte- 
rior. Sitting, one day, in his official cabinet, 
a mysterious, anonymous communication was 
handed to him. It was five months after the 
duchess had arrived in Nantes, where she was 
still concealed. M. Thiers was informed that, 
if he would go alone that night, at ten o’clock, 
to a remote corner of the Champs Elysées, 
he would hear of something important to 
France. The plucky little minister did not 
hesitate. Arming himself, he repaired to the 
rendezvous at the appointed hour, A man, 
wrapped in a cloak, immediately confronted 
him. 

“ What will you give,” said the stranger, 
“to the man who will deliver up the Duchess 
de Berri to the government?” 

Thiers reflected a moment. 

“ A million francs.” 

“It is agreed,” was the reply. “I am 
Dentz, a confidant of the duchess. The mo- 
ment a million francs is guaranteed to me, I 
will conduct the gendarmes to her hiding- 
place.” 

He was as good as his word. 

Proceeding at once to Nantes, where he 
found the authorities already apprised of his 
intention, this renegade Jew made his prepara- 
tions for betrayal. Gaining admittance to the 
duchess, he was effusive in his demonstrations 
of loyalty to her cause and gratitude for her 
favors. The house was, meanwhile, surround- 
ed by the police, and the whole quarter was 
occupied by troops under General Dermon- 
court. Nosooner had Dentz, with obsequious 
genuflexions, retired from Marie Caroline’s 
presence, than some one hurried in to inform 
her that soldiers were entering the house. 
The duchess, with three of her friends, lost 
no time in concealing themselves in a cup- 
board, with an entrance hidden by an iron 
plate. A long and minute search failed to 
discover her; for sixteen weary hours the four 
remained crouched in the cupboard. Finally 
they overheard the order given that the sol- 
diers should remain in the house and occupy 
every room. This so appalled them that, 
overcome by hunger and the prospect of 
starvation, they resolved to yield. Just then 
a fire was lighted in the chimney-place near 
them. Mdlle. de Kersabiec cried out: 

“ Put out the fire; we will come out!” 

Whereon they emerged. The duchess went 
up to General Dermoncourt, bowed with dig- 
nity, and said: 





‘“* General, I confide myself to your honor.” 

“ Madame,” was the reply, “ you are under 
the safeguard of the honor of a Frenchman 
and a soldier.” 

The Duchess de Berri was conveyed under 
escort, but with all courtesy, to the chateau, 
or rather fortress, of Blaye, on the banks of 
the Gironde, a part of which is said to have 
been built by the chivalric Roland de Ronce- 
vaux. The chateau looks out upon a dismal 
prospect, though in the distant landscape may 
be espied, from its ramparts, vine-clad hills 
yielding some of the rarest vintages of Bor- 
deaux. Here the daughter of a king of Na- 
ples, the daughter-in-law of a king of France, 
and the mother of another possible king of 
France, was incarcerated, held by a garrison 
and cannon, and confined by grated windows. 
Chateaubriand addressed her a touchingly- 
eloquent letter, begging that he might be per- 
mitted to become her defender. “It was my 
brother’s glorious destiny,” he wrote, “to die 
with his illustrious grandfather, M. de Male- 
sherbes, the defender of Louis XVI., the same 
day, the same hour, for the same cause, and 
upon the same scaffold.” 

The extraordinary events which occurred 
during the duchess’s imprisonment at Blaye, 
the dilemmas into which the possession of ber 
person entangled Louis Philippe’s ministers, 
the startling charge of immorality brought 
against her, the intrigues which followed, the 
numerous duels in which her partisans were 
involved with the republicans at Paris, the 
announcement of her secret marriage, the es- 
trangement from her of the legitimist chiefs, 
and the thrilling history of her sufferings, 
there is not space in the présent paper to de- 
scribe. It must suffice to say that, having 
persuaded her to make disclosures which for- 
ever after discredited her with the Bourbon- 
ists, the government released her in a few 
weeks, and, on the 9th of June, 1832, she em- 
barked on the Agate, accompanied by a few 
devoted friends, for Palermo, having not only 
failed in her chivalrous but foolish crusade in 
behalf of her son, but sowed seeds of dissen- 
sion among the party loyal to the elder 
branch, which long rendered them, as a party, 
contemptible and powerless. 





A SUMMER TOUR IN HIGH 
LATITUDES. 


SCANDINAVIA, FINLAND, RUSSIA. 


By ALexanpeR Detar, Lare Director or 
THE Bureav or Sratistics or THe Unitep 
Srates, anD Member or tHe Eicurn Con- 
Gress or Nations at St. Pererssura, 


I, 


lw the month of April, 1872, I received an 
invitation from his excellency Baron 
Semenow, Director of the Bureau of Statis- 
ties of Russia, of which the following is a 
translation : 
“Sr. Pererssurc, March 3 (15), 1872. 

“Sir: I am happy to announce to you, in 
the name of the preparatory commission over 
which I have the honor to preside, that the 





day of opening of the eighth session of the 
International Congress of Statistics is fixed 
for the 20th of August next. 

“The imperial government has already 
officially invited the foreign powers to in- 
dicate the delegates who will represent them 
in the Congress. It therefore only remains 
for me to express my sincere desire that 
you will honor the Congress with your pres- 
ence. The accompanying programme will 
indicate the questions we have determined 
upon for the consideration of the Congress, 
and on which we ask your views. To facili- 
tate the labors of the Congress, and afford 
the official delegates an opportunity of taking 
part in the work of all the sections, we have 
thought best to submit a portion of the ques- 
tions to the preliminary conference, which, 
according to established usage, will meet 
previous to the Congress. 

“We have the honor to invite you to re- 
pair to St. Petersburg some days before the 
meeting of the Congress, as the opening of 
the preliminary conference will precede the 
session of the Congress by two or three days. 

“Tt would afford me pleasure to learn from 
you the names of those of your countrymen 
who, from their technical experience or pro- 
fessional interest in statistics, may throw light 
upon our discussions, so that I may extend to 
them letters of invitation to the Congress. 

“T need not add that every facility in our 
power will be afforded to those who take part 
in the deliberations of the Congress, and that 
I will be happy to communicate to you such 
other information on the subject as you may 
desire. 

“Accept the assurance of my distin- 
guished consideration. 

“ SemENnow. 
“A Monstzur ALEx. DELMAR, 
“ Ancien Directeur, etc., etc., New York.” 

I have given this letter entire, because, as 
the reader will perceive by the sequel, its lan- 
guage had an important bearing on the results 
of my journey. My reply to this letter, and 
the other correspondence that ensued, I 
withhold for the present. Suffice it to say 
that, at my suggestion, several other Ameri- 
cans were invited to attend the Congress; 
among them Hon. Julius L. Clarke, Commis- 
sioner of Insurance of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, with whom I agreed to rendezvous 
at Paris before going to Russia. 

I could ill afford the time to go; but, hav- 
ing been invited in 1867 and 1869 to attend 
the Congresses at Florence and the Hague 
respectively, and prevented from going by 
engrossing official and other duties at Wash- 
ington, I resolved to go this time, whatever it 
might cost. My voyages to Europe had hith- 
erto been confined to England, France, Spain, 
etc., countries which are visited every year, 
and “done to death” by travelers from all 
countries. Here was a great, strange, and 
distant country to study ; the count-> of our 
great ally who had lately ceded to us a terri- 
tory in America one-third as extensive as the 
whole of Europe this side of Russia; who 
had lately liberated forty-five million serfs ; 
who even yet possessed double our area of 
territory, and more than double our pop- 
ulation; in short, the only country of the 
world which resembled the United States 
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either in area, population, wide-spread domin- 
ion, recent great social changes, or in those 
humbler but not less boasted features—great 
grairies, tall corn, and endless railways. I 
therefore resolved to devote myself with 
great care to the details of the journey, and 
+o acquire as much useful knowledge on the 
way as possible. 

On the voyage to Liverpool I had the 
ypleasure to meet Sefiora Armstrong, wife of 
*the Spanish consul at Boston, who, with her 
children and servants, was on her way to 
Spain to visit her relatives, whom she had 
not seen for several years. A trifling com- 
mission with which this lady honored me 
procured me the pleasure of the acquaintance 
of Don José Sanchez de Bazan, the Spanish 
consul at Liverpool, who, as I was informed, 
was the lineal descendant of that Don Ca- 
sar de Bazan so famous in Spanish roman- 
tic and dramatic literature. Don José gave 
me some highly interesting accounts of re- 
cent Spanish progress and the state of af- 
fairs in his country. There were five thou- 
gand miles of railways in Spain; over fifteen 
million passengers were annually carried upon 
them ; there were ten thousand miles of tele- 
graphs, fifteen thousand miles of common 
roads, ete. The constitution guaranteed com- 
plete civil and religious liberty; the priests 
were banished, the press was free, and Spain 
would soon once more lift up her head among 
the nations. 

After parting with this accompiished and 
patriotic gentleman, I continued my journey 
to London, where I arrived about the middle 
of July. As Parliament was about to ad- 
journ, and everybody who had not already 
gone was going out of town, I had only time 
to make a few visits. Among these were 
those to Dr. William Farr, the Registrar-Gen- 
eral ; R. Valpy, Esq., of the Board of Trade; 
John J. Mayo, Esq., Register-General of Ship- 
ping and Seamen; and George Shaw Lefevre, 
Esq. (now Sir George, I believe), of the Ad- 
miralty, with whom I had journeyed over the 
mountains of Pennsylvania a few years before. 
I did not see Sir George, but the other gen- 
tlemen received me with great kindness, and 
afforded me so excellent an opportunity of in- 
specting the working of the important public 
offices they respectively hold, that, but for fear 
the reader might suspect it my intention 
never to carry him to Scandinavia, I would 
describe the visits I paid them here. It was, 
however, necessary to mention Dr. Farr in 
this place, for he it wes who was really the 
cause of my summer tour in the high lati- 
tudes. 

On my arrival in London, I had learned, 
to my dismay, that the Asiatic cholera was 
raging fiercely in St. Petersburg. If such 
were the state of affairs, it would be impru- 
dent for me to go on, and I determined to 
consult Dr. Farr on the matter before proceed- 
ling farther. His information on the subject 
was such as we might have expected from so 
eminent a statistician—definite and exhaus- 
tive. The substance of it was that, although 
the’ cholera prevailed at St. Petersburg, its 
violence was subsiding ; so that, by delaying 
the journey until the last moment, and using 
caution on arrival in Russia, the danger of 
attending the Congress was not very great. 





He added that his own intention was to go, 
but that meanwhile he should approach Rus- 
sia slowly, by way of Scandinavia and Fin- 
land. His allusions to the charms of this 
tour decided me to undertake it. My project 
was to start immediately, for I had nothing 
to do in London, and, taking in Hamburg 
and Denmark,to meet Dr. Farr, who would by 
that time have left England direct for Sweden, 
somewhere on the line of the great Gothic 
Canal, which we had resolved to visit. This 
good as well as amiable and accomplished 
gentleman, whom I shall more particularly 
mention hereafter, gave me some useful hints 
about the cholera, and a prophylactic for the 
disease, in case I should be unable to procare 
medical advice. 

The absorbing topics, during my brief 
stay in England, were the great French loan 
and the strikes. The former has now become 
an event of the past, but the strikes still pos- 
sess enough interest to Americans to be wor- 
thy of allusion in this place. 

In our country, the reading public are 
accustomed to regard strikes with great com- 
placency, for the reason, perhaps, that the 
strikers and the newspaper readers belong 
largely to the same class. But this is not 
the case in England. The reading-classes 
there are the aristocracy, the gentry, the mer- 
chants, and manufacturers, the shopmen, and 
the numerous ‘persons who immediately de- 
pend on these classes for support. These 
persons rarely come into contact with the 
rude and unlettered artisans and laborers, 
who make up the bulk of the population ; 
and this fact, coupled with a real or affected 
contempt for the latter, which they take little 
pains to disguise, causes them to look upon 
all strikes as unworthy conspiracies against 
capital, and fit only to be put down by main 
force. On the other hand, the laborers, 
though impelled to strike, either do not 
know, or cannot explain, what impels them, 
and their arguments not only fail to convince 
the other classes of the justice of their cause, 
but only serve to make them seem the more 
unreasonable. Moreover, the unequal distri- 
bution of wealth that prevails in England has 
given rise to such infinite subdivision of labor 
that artisans actually know but the small part 
of a trade each, and, being thus divided, are 
easily overcome. 

The real causes of the strikes are, in my 
opinion, the increasing product of the pre- 
cious metals and the high taxation occasioned 
by the late wars in the United States and 
France. These causes combined have put up 
the prices of commodities, first in the coun- 
tries whence they originated, and afterward 
in England, in proportion, as to time, as these 
countries traded with the latter one ; and the 
English laborers found themselves unable to 
purchase their usual support with their usual 
wages. Instead of tracing back the matter to 
these causes, and showing, by their inability 
to escape their influence, the necessity and 
reasonableness of their demands for more 
wages, they began by abusing the butchers 
and grocers for charging them high prices 
for food. The newspaper press, which, in 
England, as well as in some other countries, 
is always the organ, open or covert, of the 
wealthy, immediately seized upon this error 








of the laborers, and used every effort to im- 
prove it. Every speech, leveled in ignorance 
at the unhappy butchers and grocers, was 
printed in full, their long-forgotten but now 
revived tricks in trade commented on with 
severity, and caricatures of them in pict- 
ured affluence, heedless of the piteous glances 
of the starving poor, were printed in the 
comic journals. 

The unhappy subjects of all this duplicity 
and finesse committed further follies. They 
resolved not to buy meat until the price was 
lowered, as if to reduce their own physical 
condition were a step toward obtaining higher 
prices for their labor. They held anti-high- 
price meetings at Blackrod, Aspull, Hindley, 
Haydock, Wigan, and other towns in Eng- 
land ; and one at Scholes, near Wigan, con- 
sisting chiefly of artisans’ wives, resolved, 
amid much cheering, that any woman who 
gave more than sevenpence (about fifteen 
cents of our paper-currency) a pound for 
meat, should forfeit her husband’s wages for 
a week ! 

When it is known that the price of fresh 
meat in England is precisely the same as it is 
here (elevenpence — twenty - five cents cur- 
rency per pound for good roasting-pieces, for 
example), the absurdity of these proceedings 
is manifest. The strikes were for an average 
advance of about twenty per cent. in wages. 
The London carpenters, for example, de- 
manded ninepence per hour, which, at nine 
hours to the day, and six days to the week, 
is equal to forty shillings and sixpence, or 
nine dollars and eighty-five cents gold per 
week, or one dollar and sixty-four cents gold 
== one dollar and eighty-eight cents currency 
per day. Carpenters in New York charge 
three dollars and fifty cents or four dollars 
for a day of eight hours’ work. Up to the 
time I left England, on my return - voyage, 
during the October following, the laborers 
had made no substantial progress. They 
were encouraged in every folly their igno- 
rance suggested—delayed by pretended com- 
positions with employers, and intimidated 
by the law, which severely punished every 
infraction of the peace. Except in partial 
instances, the strikes fail€d; the workmen 
confined themselves to the poorer fare which 
relatively lower wages entail — for, with 
lower wages than those prevailing in Amer 
ica, every article of living, except rent and 
clothing, is fully as high—and the reckoning- 
day between English labor and capital is 
postponed. 

I had almost forgotten to mention my 
meeting with Judge McCulloch, formerly our 
Secretary of the Treasury. I knew that he 
had become a partner in the London branch 
of the banking-house of Messrs. Jay Cooke 
& Co., upon whom I held a letter of credit; 
but as, upon inquiring for him while there, 
soon after my arrival, I was told he was ab- 
sent in Wales, I gave up all hope of meeting 
him. Imagine my surprise and pleasure when, 
on taking out a circular letter the day before 
leaving London, I saw this gentleman at his 
desk in the inner office of the banking-house, 
looking precisely as I had been accustomed 
to see him day after day for several years at 
his desk in the Treasury. The pair of bro- 
ken spectacles, the carefully-darned pair of 
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blue army pants which he used to wear, and 
which I think he was as fond of as Mr. Gree- 
ley was of his famous costume, were gone ; 
30, also, were the over-watchful and haggard 
looks that I had so often observed upon his 
face in past times ; but he retained the same 
amiable smile and the same cordiality of man- 
ner that had always won for him my warm 
regards. He had just returned from Wales, 
where he had left his family, and spoke with 
evident plegsure of England. and English af- 
fairs. Pregsiig, him “tlosér on the subject, 
he disclosed, nevertheless, the retention of 80 
strong an affection for his native land that I 
am not afraid to prophesy | we shall have him 
again among us one of these days. Promis- 
ing him a visit at his residence on my return- 
trip, I bade him good-by, and hastened to 
leave London, 

Hamburg is one of the most delightful 
cities I evér saw, and Maximilian Jensen one 
of the most delightful men I ever met. Jen- 
sen is the manager of one of the great insur- 
ance companies in Hamburg; is a mag.of 


liberal fortune, easy and amiable manners, 


well-informed, known to everybody, not only 
in Hamburg, but all through Scandinavia, a 
hospitable host, a clever man of business, the 
husband of one charming lady, the father of 
another, and a man who has been all over Amer- 
ica, from Boston to Rio, and all over Europe, 
from the Highlands to the Bosporus. Jen- 
sen, to whom I had a letter from Mr. Hyde, 
of the New-York Hguitable Life, took charge 
of me on the day of my arrival in Hamburg, 
and, with infinite kindness and courtesy, de- 
voted himself almost entirely to my entertain- 
ment during my stay there. I was thus af- 
forded at excellent opportunity for seeing the 
city, and acquainting myself with the man- 
ners of its people. 

A castle was built at Hamburg, over a 
thousand years ago, by the Emperor Charle- 
magne, and the foundation of the place dates 
even before that time. “Over six hundred 
years ago she instituted and béeame the leader 
of that wondrous league of eighty-five foreign 
cities, stretching from the borders of France 
to those of Tartary, bound together by the 
single common tie of commercial interest, 
and pledged to repress alike piracy on the 
seas and lordly tyranny on the land. There 
came a time when this proud league of mer- 
chant cities made and deposed kings, and 
humbled the conqueror of England’s greatest 
and haughtiest barons. Besides her antiqui- 
ty and the historical associations that belong 
to her name, the city of Hamburg possesses 
much to interest the visitor. It is not my 
intention to go into a detail of these matters, 
leaving that to the guide-books, but to select 
such of them as €eemed the most remarkable. 
Among these are the two lakes’ in’ the city, 
called respectively the Binhen and Grosse 
Alster. 

Imagine in New-York City a lake of 
water half a mile wide, commencing at Ce- 
dar Street, that is to-gay, within three blocks 
of the StOck Exchange, and extending to 
Canal Street. “On the south side conceive 
a beautiful: tree - bordered boulevard, cal 
the Jungfernstieg, or Maiden’s Walk; the 
east and west flanked by beautiful hotels 
and palaces, the north side by a green es- 





planade, through which there is an opening 
spanned by an ornamental bridge, which open- 
ing leads into another and larger lake, extend- 
ing as far as to Fourteenth Street. This latter 


lake is bordered by exquisite parks and gar- | 
dens, belonging to the suburban villas on its | 
There is a fine drive all around the 

Miniature steamboats dart in | 


shores. 
two lakes. 
every direction across their surfaces ; pleas- 
ure - boats, with gaudy streamers, flit hither 
‘and. thither ; iy ‘and the whole of the delightful 
scene is open at all times to every class of 
citizens, without limitation. Now you have 


| 
| 


the Binnen and Grosse Alster of Hamburg. | 


I will not be responsible for the correctness | 


of the distances I have imagined, but, for the | 


general correctness of the description, I will. 
One may step out on the Bourse at Hamburg, 
where three or four thousand speculators are 
deeply engaged in. plotting the establishment 


or ruin of prices, and, within a minute, em- | 
bark upon the waters of these charming ur- | 


ban lakes. At night, the effect of the sur- 
eae. stréet and window lights upon the 

Ister is very pretty. 

Another of the attractions of Hamburg 
is its suburbs on the Elbe. From the city 
northwardly for miles along the river-side is 
a succession of beautiful estates, some of 
them parks of great magnitude, improved 
with magnificent suburban villas. These 
generally overlook the river, whose banks 
are here very steep and lofty, and afford- 
‘ing views of unrivaled beauty, extending 
‘up and down this great.water thoroughfare 
for miles, and sia oe actoss 


the river to the 8 the kingdom 
of Hanover. Tw he ype rmitted to | 


ride through W hantatieake 
some of wes Spee uty and ex- 
tent our Central . of New. w, York. They 
belong to the merchant-princes | of Hamburg, 
whose. great wealth and excellent taste are 
alike evinced by the » possession and improve- 
ment of th properties. . 

There is.q famous dinin y-hall situated on 
one of the Bo luffs paul the river, 
to which everybody in Hamburg who wants 
a good meal or a bottle of wine repairs. In 
respect of location it somewhat resembles the 
famous public-houses situated along the old 
Bloomingdale Road, north of New York; 


“Tespect of “the excellence of its viands it ant 
only be compared with Delmonico’s ; in re-. of 
spect of its Proprietor, it can be compared to, 


tiothing else in the world. Old” Jacob, or 


Yawkob, a3 they Lear it, is a septa 


narian, with the 
—~ a grenadier, @ e ue, eat. of a wom 
an. His figure is | juIDp, and this voice cheer. 
ful. He recognizes you the moment you 
arrive, shows you more attention than any 
one else, brings you, with his own hands, 


young man 


some favorite wine, which he will allow no | 


one to open for you but himself, and at the 
table Phéte always seats you next to an agree- 
able person. How he manages this for every 
one is inconceivable, but I have everybody’s 
word for it, besides appearances strongly in 
his favor, that he does. 

To preat enterprise and shrewdness the 
Hamburgers add an equal love for home, 
children, and country air. The influence of 
German literature upon their manners is per- 


' and of foreign residents. 








ceived at once, and the slightest reference to 
Lessing, Goethe, Schiller, Heine, etc., suf- 
fice to awaken their enthusiasm, They are 
strongly attached to the Vord-Deutscher Bund, 
and, as to the recent loss of their indepen- 
dent political portion, claim that it is no loss 
at all, and that Hamburg is as independent 
as ever. 

After remaining some days. in this place, 
Jensen, and I packed up our valises and took 
rail for Kiel, which was our first stopping- 
place in Scandinavia. 
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HE surpassingly - eae cesteans of 
Dresden, its balmy climate, its numer- 

ous architectural monuments, its splendid 
collections of works of art and, antiquities, 
its refined society, and its educational advan- 
tages, have made the capital of Saxony for 
centuries past the favorite resort of tourists 
Dresden, with a 
population of two hundred thousand inhab- 
itants, is situated in a wide, fertile valley, on 
both sides of the Elbe, with the Altstadt and 
Friedrichstadt on the right, and the Neustadt 
and Antonstadt on the left bank of the river. 
This charming German city was originally a 
small Vindobinian village, established on the 
right bank of the Elbe, and, on account of 
the shallowness of the river there, which fa- 
cilitated its forcing even by large bodies of 


_troops, called Trasi, a, corruption of the Latin 


fransitio, Under this name the place is fre- 
quently mentioned in the chroni¢les,.of the 
seventh and eighth centuries. In the, elev- 
enth century, the village was destroyed by 
fire, but speedily rebuilt on the right hank of 
the river, and is mentioned in a public, docu- 
ment of a. p, 1206, under jhe name of Trasin. 
A few years afterward a prooden, cross and a 
waxen image of the Y. were washed 
ashore at Tragin, and, ip.consequence, the 
village became “speedily a celebrated resort 
of pious al Many of them remained 
there, and the population increased so rapidly 
that, already in the year 1250, the privileges 
of a city were granted to it by its sovereign 
lord, the Bishop of Misnia. The latter, some 


time afterward, ceded Trasin to the Margraves 


Misnia, who built there a fine palace, 
and frequently resided there. This palace, 
which was then considered one of the finest 
edifices of the times, was situated on the 
Taschenberg, and had been erected by Otto 
the Rich. In the year 1270, Henry the Se- 
vere established the capital of, the Margra- 
viate of Misnia definitively at Trasin, which 
was then first called Dresden, and surrounded 
the city, the present Altstadt, with walls and 
ditches. Albert, nick _ fhe, Naughty, 
sold it, with the whole of Misnia, to King 






Wences of 5 hemia, but. sometime after- 
ward Waldemar, of, Brandenburg, 
_ bought Dresdgn, and, in the year 4800, pledged 
‘it to Count Frederick the, of Saxony. 
Nineteen years later, : the, death of Wal- 
demar, who had left ho, Dresden 


became again the property of Misnia, and re- 
mained under its sceptre, the Duke Albert 
making it his capital. In 1491 it was burned 
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down almost completely. In 1520 it was for- 
tified and greatly enlarged. 

Dresden reached the acme of its glory and 
splendor at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, during the reigns of the two electors 
Augustus. After the battle of Hesselsdorf, 
on the 18th of December, 1745, on the 26th 
of the same month, peace was concluded at 
Dresden between Prussia, Austria, and Sax- 
ony. During the Seven Years’ War the city 
fell into the hands of the Prussians, who, 
during the short time they held it, burned 
down a large number of its houses. In 1760 
Frederick the Great besieged Dresden, and 
bombarded the city, destroying five churches 
and many hundreds of houses; but, four 
years later, the portion of the town thus de- 
stroyed was rebuilt, in more magnificent style 
than before. In 1810 the fortifications of 
Dresden were razed, and two years after- 
ward Napoleon I[., then at the height of his 
power and glory, held there the famous Con- 
gress of Princes. In the following year Mar- 
shal Davoust blew up several arches of the 
magnificent bridge across the Elbe, and a few 
weeks later a terrible battle, in which Napo- 
leon was victorious, was fought in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Dresden. Then the Russian 
Prince Repnin became military governor of 
the city, and constructed the beautiful stair- 
ease leading to the celebrated Briihl’s Ter- 
race. Since that time Dresden has rapidly 
increased in population and prosperity, and 
to-day it is one of the finest, if not the finest, 
city in Germany. 

Dresden has always been a favorite abode 
of poets, painters, sculptors, and composers. 
Frederick von Schiller, the guest of the father 
of Theodor Koerner, wrote here his “Don 
Carlos.” At a later period, Tink and Tiedge 
were the admired centres of its literary cir- 
cles. Of illustrious musicians, Hasse, the 
two Bachs, Carl Maria von Weber, the com- 
poser of “Freischiitz” and “Oberon,” and 
Richard Wagner, the author of “ Tannhauser ” 
and “ Lohengrin,” and Louis Grosse, the au- 
thor of the “ Spinanstube,” lived here for 
many years; while Raphael Mengs, Rietschel, 
Kiigelgen, Bendemann, Semper, and Schnorr, 
are its worthiest representatives in the realm 
of the fine arts. 

Among the numerous objects of attrac- 
tion in Dresden is the celebrated gallery con- 
taining the most complete and most precious 
collection of works of art in the world, next 
to the famous gallery in the Pitti Palace, at 
Florence. Although deficient in the works 
of some of the great masters, it contains the 
finest productions of many of the greatest 
painters, and gives a vomplete picture of the 
art of painting in Italy and the Netherlands 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
the period of its greatest perfection and 
prosperity. Next in importance follows the 
“ Griine Gewdlbe,” or Green Vaults, a collec- 
tion of precious stones, gold and silver or- 
naments, articles of virtu, and curiosities, 
valued at twenty million dollars. Equally 
worthy of notice is the Zwinger, containing 
the finest historical museum in Germany, 
with innumerable relics and trophies of the 
highest interest ; also valuable and extensive 
collections of works of art and national cu- 
riosities. Then, the Japanese Palace, with a 











magnificent cabinet of antiquities, the great 
collection of porcelain, the Numismatic Mu- 
seum, and the library of upward of five hun- 
dred thousand volumes. Finally, the Armory, 
said to be the most complete and curious in 
Europe, Briihl’s Terrace, with its unsurpassed 
view of Dresden’s charming environs, the 
Academy of Arts, the magnificent New Opera- 
House, and the Museum of China Work. 

Dresden has many fine and noteworthy 
churches, the most beautiful of which is the 
Frauen - Kirche, with a splendid dome, a su- 
perbly - ornamented altar, and one of the 
largest organs in Europe. Almost equally fine 
is the Catholic Church, erected in 1736-51, 
by the Italian Gaetano Chiaveri, with the 
most perfect chimes in the world in its stee- 
ple, and with Raphael Meng’s masterpiece, 
“The Ascension of the Virgin,” behind the 
altar. 

But those who visit Dresden will be 
charmed with its picturesque surroundings, 
no less than with all the varied attractions 
of the city itself. The Saxon Switzerland, 
the paradise of Central Germany, is within 
easy reach of the tourist. To American trav- 
elers this ever-varying panorama of rugged, 
romantic heights, of wild mountain-gorges, 
and sweet, laughing valleys, is almost a terra 
incognita ; and yet it is as worthy of a pro- 
longed visit as most of the best-known parts 
of Switzerland and the Tyrol. 





CIRCUMSTANCE. 


HERE are men and women sitting down 
in the dust, forgotten, while the great 
procession of life marches by with blare 
of trumpets and splendor of banners, be- 
cause they have failed to keep their feet in 
the throng; thousands of others who stum- 
ble sullenly alomg under the goad of circum- 
stance, hoping for nothing, since it is plain 
that none of the prizes and places are for 
them; thousands of others to whom daily 
wants are so many wolves making their 
thresholds dreadful; to whom every hope is 
a trap, whose very longings for art and beau- 
ty are famished children crying to them for 
bread. 

It is to these I would address myself. 

In their own opinion, and in the opinion 
of the best of the world, those who have 
gone on with the banners and the music, 
these have lost life. 

But, then, stuff—silk, woolen, or linen—is 
worth actually whatever its fibre and the 
skill of the weaver may be worth; and opin- 
ion is worth whatever the fibre of character 
and the weaving of circumstance—in three 
words, the life-training—may be worth. 

And the life-training. The Athenian 
found an education in the talk of Socrates, 
in the friezes of Phidias and the paintings of 
Zeuxis, in the plays of Aristophanes and So- 
phocles. The Roman—for him was the elo- 
quence, cowardice, bravery, meanness, great- 
ness of the senate; the Babel of tongues; 
the motley medley of the amazing gamut be- 
tween Goth and Greek, over which he might 
run when he chose; the march of the le- 
gions; Nero’s gold-striped galleys; the pre- 
tonian guard bursting into the Forum for the 

















murder of Galba. And the citizen of New 
York—he, too, is at school to Wagner and 
Beethoven nights, Doré and Jerome, Wall 
Street and cable, De Musset and the Evangeli- 
cal Alliance, Black Friday, Crédit Mobilier, 
the morning paper, and the elegant and inge- 
nious appliances of a luxurious life. 

These last should be written in capitals. 
Like oxygen, they are seldom definitely re- 
membered or quoted, but helds indispensable. 
In their abstract shape they are the motive ; 
in their concrete, the reward at the top of the 
Wall-Street banking-house, or retail -store 
ladder. Even a man to whom the past is a 
worthless, sealed book, and for whom all that 
he can see in the universe is written out in 
ledgers, comprehends and is susceptible to 
their infl Besides, they appeal to an 
inmost impulse of humanity—sheepiness, A 
once possessed of them, B hastens to do 
likewise, casting a triumphant glance at C, 
who, stung by emulation, outshines B, there- 
by provoking D to attempts that inaugurate 
a new era of magnificence, that sends the 
other letters of the alphabet mad with envy, 
and so forth, and so forth. 

And so the original excellence in these 
things is lost. Breadth and splendor, illu- 
mination of life, desirable as just so much 
more muscle to men and women doing the 
work of the world, is taken to be desirable 
for itself alone—for the object of life. 

In this faith have been trained gradually a 





| generation, who consider the universe and 


its conditions as a set of appliances to make 
life agreeable. Mountains are refrigerators; 
the forces of Nature so much horse-power ; 
science a funny fellow, admitted in motley— 
the modern Munchausen ; literature, some- 
thing to be taken in the cars, with the sand- 
wiches and sherry ; church, a place for a nap, 
and the fine music not given in the opera, 
and the hearing of exploded beliefs of our 
ancestors, as “a man’s life consisteth not in 
the abundance of things that he possesseth ;” 
life, a thing labeled the “season,” all the 
forces of New York and Paris centred to pro- 
duce it, bearing something the relation to a 
rounded, wholesome life, that a Plympton, 
splendid in rosewood and satin, or plate-glass, 
does to an honest bed; and money, the mod- 
ern Brahma, creator, beginning, end, of al) 
things. 

The practice of this generation affects 
powerfully its neighbors. Its members are 
many, and cover a wide range of feeling and 
belief, from refined women and brave and clev- 
er men to the coarsest politician, and from 
the dwellers in Fifth Avenue to those in dingy 
shops and dingier boarding-houses. It is a 
legitimate conclusion with them that the per- 
sons to whom I now speak have lost life, and 
it is natural that their judgment should be 
generally accepted, for, in a certain sense, 
they are correct. A rose-tree in Mississippi 
centred its forces one season in a single huge 
rose, as large as a saucer, and deliciously fra- 
grant. Such a rose, plucked, is their life 
and you have lost that. But happiness— 
what they, and you, and I, desire and mean 
by “life ”"—I say “ No! that is not lost;” and 
I speak with the energy of experience. Be- 
lieve me (I know all the presumption of such 
a definition ; but I had rather be presumptu- 
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ous than not speak, if, perhaps, I may encour- 
age some one forlorn and stricken), happi- 
ness, as I have seen it, is growth within. It 
is expressed outside, in financial, social, po- 
litical, religious growth ; growth in literature, 
art, love, science ; but the delight is in fulfill- 
ing the law of development and expansion 
within, through these aids. The artist’s true 
rapture is when he seizes and presents his 
ideal, not in ghe applause of the critics, or 
the money it may be worth to him. The 
business-man complains of his slavery, but he 
stagnates if the outlet for his energies is 
closed against him. The notable housewife 
has assuredly no passion for linen-presses, 
loaves of bread, and recipes, however admi- 
rable; but she exults in them, and finds her 
pleasure in such things, because these are the 
expressions of power in her—her results. The 
delight of love is in its difficulties, and the 
new powers stirred within you. The triumph 
of the lawyer and the physician is in the 
latent power evolved in them to meet the cri- 
sis in disease or in the courts, The transcend- 
ent delight of religion itself (true religion) 
is the daily growth of the knowledge of God 
and his laws, from day to day, “as you are 
able to bear it; the constant stir and stimu- 
lus of our highest powers, and the sympathy 
with them in the lower, producing the keen- 
est of pleasures, as it is the most entire, most 
subtile, most varied, and most wholesome of 
growths, Or ask your simplest act. Inter- 
rogate the most commonplace phase of your 
existence. In which is the most pleasure ? 
In the money counted off without thought 
that is to buy the new dining-room chairs 
and carpet; or in that saved from beef and 
butter, helped out, perhaps, by a few sur- 
reptitious music - lessons, conquered by you 
from grudging circumstance ; two or three 
gowns bought in the lump, or one purchased 
with deliberation and careful comparison 
with the wardrobe at home, and adapted, by 
ingenious devices, to more occasions than 
one? On which'do you most congratulate 
yourself? For that matter, Fanny Fraise’s 
toilet, edited by Worth, is itself an example 
in point. For in what is the secret of her 
satisfaction ? Certainly not in the silk and 
plaitings, if not in the stir within herself, in 
the play of her own feelings, her sense of 
calm superiority, and belief in the envy and 
admiration of others ? 

Look where you like! Everywhere it is 
the internal expansion, the play of faculties 
and perceptions, the consciousness of strength 
exerted, of power put forth, the obedience to 
the immortal law, always urging us. In them 
is Aladdin’s lamp, even though you are shut 
out of one Aladdin's palace; and you who 
call yourself defeated, there is hope for you 
individually, here, now, and no need that you 
should sign away your liberties to despair. 
Your life-long income may be a few hundreds 
a year; you may have lost the man or wom- 
an you love; you may feel yourself so small 
_ and poor among the millions of the earth as 
an atom of sand. In that case, horses and 


yachts will be for you life-long impossibilities ; 
or you will never reach the third volume of 
your romance ; or your card will not be found 
in conspicuous positions in Mrs. Haut-Ton’s 
basket. 


But honor, respect, and influence, 











remain possible; or your life may still be 
full, rounded, and beautiful; or you may be 
received and desired as an angel in many 
lives—if you choose ! 

Fine talking, you say! Let me tell you, 
then, of fine doings, beginning with this ex- 
tract: 

“‘ Mrs. Coeur de Lys has been awarded the 
prize of three hundred dollars by the Saturno 
Publishing-house for the best book on ——, 
etc., etc.” 

What is this to you? Why, this! Under 
other names, the statements of this extract 
are true, and they are made of—a woman 
who writes in her study or boudoir with lei- 
sure to grow flowers of intellect, and unhar- 
assed by other and more imperious duties. 
On the contrary. This woman, in twenty-two 
years, has been the mother of eleven chil- 
dren. She has nursed and trained them her- 
self. They have had a limited income; sick- 
ness and death have visited them. She is 
not a robust woman. She has accomplished 
the larger part of the family sewing: all the 
little jackets, trousers, shirts, skirts, frocks, 
besides the sewing for herself and her hus- 
band. Reckon that up, you wise mothers in 
Israel. As a cook, she is a cordon bleu. The 
recipes that she sends a certain newspaper 
are no more delicious than her practice, as 
you would acknowledge, had you ever the 
pleasure of sitting at her table. She has in- 
structed her children herself in music, and 
is besides an excellent German scholar; and, 
through all her life haunted by poetical long- 
ings, because poetry is a drug in the literary 
market, she sets cheerfully about writing, not 
only books that bring three-hundred-dollar 
prizes, but recipes for cooks and housewives ; 
and after twenty years of stitching, cooking, 
and contriving, with always two or three little 
ones pulling at her gown, you find this high- 
ly-cultivated woman, with poetical yearnings, 
sighing for room—for new grooves—for other 
conditions to develop the grace and sweet- 
ness of life. On the contrary, again! At 
forty years of age she meets you as blithe, 
sweet, and gay, as a sunny- hearted child. 
Her husband and children rise up and call 
her blessed. She is a power for beneficence. 
She has lived daily and deliciously in her 
own mental and spiritual growth and that of 
her children. She Aasthe grace and sweet- 
ness of life, and she has wrought it out of 
straitened means, crying babies, unflagging 
work, arduous mental toil, many sacrifices, 
and what you would call a dull life. You 
doubt? I give you my word, my poor, dis- 
couraged friend, this is an accurate portrait. 
If an impertinence, also, may I be forgiven, 
in the name of the general need of such an 
example; and again I insist: the grace, and 
sweetness, and delight of life, must be within 
you, if you ever find it, not in any given set 
of conditions, in any especial style of living, 
or even in those you love. Why wonder? 
Workers operating with ro other charm than 
this are on every side of us, in the present 
and the past. Old Dame Bobinet; her mate- 
rials are a four-roomed cottage, with an un- 
painted piazza, an ingrain carpet, an ancient 
fender, a lounge ccvered with green moreen, 
a few flowers in rough boxes. But an oleander 
greets you with bloom and perfume at the 








steps ; violets, geraniums, and roses, look up 
at you from the piazza. Something exqui- 
site, an effect that is generally credited to ar- 
tistic coloring and objects of virtu, astounds 
you, sitting on the ingrain carpet—not neat- 
ness; that alone may be hard and repellent— 
but the love and artistic feeling with which 
every thing is set forth. She has invested a 
little bit of herself and her thinking in each 
detail. Believe it or not! A person of re. 
finement might live in these four rooms—de- 
lightfully. This small, pale, quiet, feeble 
old woman is a power. She has extracted 
the effect of gold, marble, color, embroidery, 
grace, and wealth, from her homely surround- 
ings. Or Marie—who had such a right as 
she to cry, “I am weary! I would that I were 
dead! impotent! stretched-on a bed of 
pain forever—dead to the world—to hope!” 
But she laid a vigorous hand on the human 
interests about her; nothing else was left 
her in which to grow, or with which to work, 
but the puzzles and discomforts of those who 
were refractory and ignorant; the joys and 
affection of those who were good and glad; 
and she grasped them, and made herself the 
centre of more interests, and a larger share 
in active life, than many a woman in full 
bodily vigor, but mentally crippled; the liv- 
ing proof in it all that there are no rights of 
primogeniture attached to any condition. All 
are heirs to the work of this world, and to 
that sweet and blithe content that blossoms 
out naturally from the doing it well. 

And now I know that here I am liable to 
be interrupted by as many contentious voices 
as sounded on the enchanted hill, “‘ who have 
done their duty without complaint, and found 
no blossoms of sweet and blithe content on 
it; only failure.” But it is so difficult to 
play the recording angel to one’s self with 
accuracy! So many years a certain learned 
professor labored, half disheartened (he had 
failed in that he had christened his life-work, 
literary labor; only a stray essay here and 
there has marked his path), to wake one day 
to his true life-work (how much nobler!) in 
the hundreds of young men whom he had sent 
out in the world, and from whom came back 
memorials, the blessing on his labors. It is as 
difficult to make a just individual as it is a 
national estimate of an event close at hand. 
“Europe was saved from the fate of China 
at the cost of a thousand years of barbarism.” 
Like Europe, you may be nearer China than 
you think. Or, like the professor, your ugly 
duck may be a swan. Best not to christen 
your lives, to. count your gains, or reckon 
your losses, in haste. 

Or, if your failure is real and actual— 
forgive me, but the work has not been well 
done. You reap the harvest invariably of 
which you sowed the seeds. You are & 
mother, perhaps. Your children are in- 
tractable, teasing, unsympathetic. Your life 
is so many shreds of odds and ends. Your 
existence amounts to no whole thing. It is 
in fractions of attempts. You are satisfied 
neither with them nor yourself. You know 
neither where they or you are drifting. You 
declare that they are specially troublesome. 
But are you sure they are not the results of 
your system? There is no educational pana- 
cea; no patent child-developer. Children it 
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the same family differ as widely as Latins and 
Saxons, and the same rules by no means ap- 
ply. Each child is a separate problem set 
you. Are you sure that you have given it 
any thing more than a light and skimming 
attention? No child is disciplined at heart 
if you have not converted him to believe in 
you. To convert, you must grasp the secret 
of his individuality. Are you sure that you 
have found it ? 

You are one of the many thousands that 
we style reduced. You keep a boarding- 
house, perhaps. You sleep in an attic. Your 
nerves are in a constant state of tension. 
Your servants are incapable or insolent. You 
see your furniture daily worn into a still more 
faded shabbiness. Women bully you, and 
men cheat you. And, then, Damocles’ sword 
—the rent—is always over your head. You 
spend every farthing on your table. You are 
afraid to indulge in a new gown once a year, 
and you fail to give satisfaction, and are fall- 
ing into that terrible condition known as 
arrears. 

This is bitter. But a boarding-house is a 
matter of business, not sentiment, in which 
some succeed, and others fail, always for 
reasons. Lodgings are as much in the mar- 
ket as silks and flour. There is the same 
competition concerning them, and success 
will attend the superior article. The success 
of lodgings mast lie in the fact that they suit 
the taste of your lodgers, not your own. In 
that is a difficulty not found in ordinary busi- 
ness, and one particularly trying to a woman 
of high spirit and decided views. Their taste 
may offend yours, or fill you with contempt. 
Your guests may prove imperious, trouble- 
some, heartless; and there must ensue a con- 
stant effort to remember that with these things 
you have nothing to do. Your business is, by 
such a constant observance of tastes and tem- 
pers as is exercised in other markets over 
flour, and teas, and the fluctuation of stocks, 
to present the article of board and lodging 
that will please, and rigidly to exclude all 
personal feeling. If you are incapable of 
such passionless self-control and close think- 
ing, better relinquish your occupation for one 
in which your faculties will find play, for 
failure is the sure return for slovenly, half- 
hearted business management. If you are 
capable, success will follow in time, and the 
satisfaction that waits on a consciousness of 
power, well-directed energies, and growing 
inward strength. I by no means assume that 
this alone is the highest order of satisfaction. 
But it is hearty of its kind, and proportionate 
in excellence to the means by which it has 
been wrought. Perhaps you have wondered, 
as I have done, when you have seen some worn, 
but active woman, as strong in “spring” and 

energy as feeble in body, find in this laborious 
and most commonplace life a pleasure denied 
to many a woman “ born in the purple.” Here 
was the secret. The powers of the child of 
the purple had, perhaps from birth, been 
cheated of their due expansion, like the feet 
of the high-born Chinese. Those of the other 
were forced into play and expansion by the 
very hardships of her career. 

You are a six-hundred-a-year man, or a 
three-hundred-a-year woman. I mean by that 
that it has been clearly demonstrated you are 





worth just that to the financial world, and no 
more. Your income is. to be vour Frederick 
of Prussia, prescribing rigorously what you 
shall, or shall not, do, wear, and enjoy. You 
are under a coarse tyranny of circumstances 
that lays an imperious tax on every hour, 
silences your inclinations, and plays the 
Herod to all your pretty fancies. Nothing is 
left to you. Yes, one thing: the tastes, de- 
sires, interests, and conditions of those around 
you. Lack beauty, wit, power of all kind, 
but hold only the Heaven-lent thread of sym- 
pathy in your hand; sympathy as De Quincey 
has it, not a mere synonyme for pity, but 
comprehension. With that you shall weave 
all these interests in with the dull gray thread 
of your own life, enriching the fabric till it 
grows a delight to you, and of worth to the 
world. There are lives of this sort that have 
grown into immortality even on earth—en- 
shrined forever in the hearts and memories 
of men. 

You may be that woman bowed by sorrow 
—a disappointed wife; your husband past all 
hope of reclamation; your whole life, you 
think, laid waste and desolate. But, while to 
love, and be loved, cherished, and shielded, 
is one of the dearest delights of life, it is not 
the whole. The conjugation of the verb aimer 
by no means sums you up in all your moods 
and tenses. Yow are left to yourself; you 
are not destroyed; brains, faculties, percep- 
tions, energies, are left you, and many inter- 
ests invite you. You own children; there is 
a life-long study: if you have none, the or- 
phans of the State cry aloud to every woman 
with a heart; there are servants and nurses 
to be trained; there are the resources of art 
and literature. This sounds cold to you; you 
are in a burning agony; but try it—make the 
first step somewhere, anywhere out of your- 
self, and toward some one who needs you. 
Tell yourself that the thinking over your sor- 
row is the constant tearing open of a wound. 
Your soul will perish of a moral consump- 
tion, if you sit there, in the shadow of that 
tomb. Go out into God’s sunlight, and look 
about for your work. One of your branches 
has been struck by lightning; it is dead for 
all time. Need that hinder the life and 
growth of the rest of the tree? Our angels 
are no longer white-winged, wonderful, but 
such as you, if you choose, who can bring 
consolation, because you have bad experience. 
You have invested one talent in sorrow, and 
ruin, and despair. Invest the others to bring 
you in double. Rouse yourself from the dead- 
ly torpor of grief to make the first effort. 
The rest will come, as the leaves put out day 
by day, till you find yourself growing into a 
fairer and better stature of womanhood than 
you might otherwise have attained, and that 
in no negative spirit of resignation, but with 
hearty fullness of delight and consciousness 
of, vitality. 

There is a sorrow that strikes deeper—one 
sitting in the valley of the shadow of Death, 
before whom human suggestion and sympathy 
stand mute. I have looked into the face of 
this uwful Nemesis—have stood, scorched and 
shriveled, in the fiery stream of her breath; 
and I find no words to tell what is there. 
But, if gold were sentient to its purification 
from the hard and sullen dross, in its new 





ductility and expansion it might speak for 
me of a thrill as subtile as the flame is scorch- 
ing. Or, if iron had words, dissolved in fiery 
torment, forced from its hold on its own par- 
ticles, crushed under the dreadful hammer, it 
might prophesy of fitness for a place, in the 
world’s building, of new strength—a new life. 
Let it so prophesy for you. 


Lovisr E. Forniss. 





IN NOVEMBER. 


OVE, God-speed, ’tis the time for saying, 
Farewell words, be they cold or tender, 

Now, when the tyrannous North is laying 

Low all the autumn’s brittle splendor ; 

Now, .when shorn of ber last defender, 
Soiled as with hands of spoil and slaying, 
Dumbly her victor’s nod obeying, 

Summer smiles a forlorn surrender ! 





Look where we went in the glad dead weather, 
Opulent then with its deeps of greenness, 
Domed by a heaven as blue as heather, 
Over its pastoral sweet sereneness ! 
Look how the blast, with a sword-blade’s 
keenness, 
Ruins the trees we have loved together— 
Smites, displumes them, feather by feather, 
Wasting them into meagre meanness ! 


June may glow, yet the shrewd December, 

Hiding and biding, gives no token. 

Loss will reach to the hearth-stone’s ember, 

Whether the door be iron or oaken ! 

We but wait till the doom is spoken, 
Even as woods that the winds dismember : 
Hearts, like the leaves, have their November ; 

Hearts, like the leaves, are bruised and 

broken ! 


Last night, love, while the winds were sighing, 
Plaintive now, now in tones that thun- 
dered, 
I who listened, wakefully lying, 
Thought of thee, as I lay, and wondered— 
Since I heard how they drave and plun- 
dered— 
“Ts it my life’s own anguish crying?” 
Hopes, like the leaves, have a time for dying! 
Earthly lives, like the leaves, are sundered ! 


Epear Fawoerr. 


MISCELLANY. 


A CRISIS IN MY¥ MENTAL HISTORY. 
(A Passage from John Stuart Mill’s Autobiography.) 


ROM the winter of 1821, when I first 
read Bentham, and especially from the 
commencement of the Westminster Review, I 
had what might truly be called an object in 
life—to be a reformer of the world. My con- 
ception of my own happiness was entirely 
identified with this object. The personal 
sympathies I wished for were those of fellow- 
laborers in this enterprise. I endeavored to 
pick up as many flowers as I could by the 
way; but, as a serious and permanent per- 
sonal satisfaction to rest upon, my whole re- 
liance was placed on this; and I was accus- 
tomed to felicitate myself on the certainty of 
a happy life which I enjoyed, through placing 
my happiness in something durable and dis- 
tant, in which some progress might be always 
making, while it could never be exhausted by 
complete attainment. This did very well for 
several years, during which the general im- 
provement going on in the world, und the 
idea of myself as engaged with others in 
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struggling to promote it, seemed enough to 
fill up an interesting and animated existence, 
But the time came when I awakened from 
this as from a dream. It was in the au- 
tumn of 1826. I was in a dull state of 
nerves, such as everybody is occasionally 
liable to; unsusceptible to enjoyment or 
pleasurable excitement ; one of those moods 
when what is pleasure at other times, be- 
comes insipid or indifferent; the state, I 
should think, in which converts to Methodism 
usually are, when smitten by their first “ con- 
viction of sin.” In this frame of mind it oc- 
curred to me to put the question directly to 
myself: “ Suppose that all your objects in life 
were realized; that all the changes in insti- 
tations and opinions which you are looking 
forward to, could be completely effected at 
this very instant; would this bea great joy 
and happiness to you?” And an irrepres- 
sible self-consciousness distinctly answered, 
“No!” At this my heart sank within me: 
the whole foundation on which my life was 
constructed fell down. ll my happiness 
was to have been found in the continual pur- 
suit of this end. The end had ceased to 
charm, and how could there ever again be 
any interest in the means? I seemed to 
have nothing left to live for. 

At first I hoped that the cloud would pass 
away of itself; but it did not. A night’s 
sleep, the sovereign remedy for the smaller 
vexations of life, had no effect on it. I awoke 
to a renewed consciousness of the woful fact. 
I carried it with me into all companies, into 
all occupations. Hardly any thing had pow- 
er to cause me even a few minutes’ oblivion 
of it. For some months the cloud seemed to 
grow thicker and thicker. The lines in Cole- 
ridge’s “ Dejection” —I was not then ac- 
quainted with them —exactly describe my 
case: 

“A grief without a pang, void, dark, and drear ; 

A drowsy, stifled, unimpassioned grief, 

Which finds no natural outlet or relief 

In word, or sigh, or tear." 

Tn vain I sought relief from my favorite 
books; those memorials of past nobleness 
and greatness from which I had always hith- 
erto drawn strength and animation. I read 
them without feeling, or with the accustomed 
feeling minus all its charm; and I became 
persuaded that my love of mankind and of 
excellence for its own sake, had worn itself 
out. I sought no comfort by speaking to 
others of what I felt. If I had loved any one 
sufficiently to make confiding my griefs a ne- 
cessity, I should not have been in the con- 
dition I was. I felt, too, that mine was not 
an interesting, or in any way respectable dis- 
tress. There was nothing in it to attract 
sympathy. Advice, if I had known where to 
seek it, would have been most precious. The 
words of Macbeth to the physician often oc- 
curred to my thoughts. But there was no 
one on whom I could build the faintest hope 
of such assistance. My father, to whom it 
would have been natural to me to have re- 
course in any practical difficulties, was the 
last person to whom, in such a case as this, 
I looked for help. Every thing convinced 
me that he had no knowledge of any such 
mental state as I was suffering from, and that 
even if he could be made to understand it, he 
was not the physician who could heal it. My 
education, which was wholly his work, had 
been conducted without any regard to the 
possibility of its ending in this result; and I 
saw no use in giving him the pain of thinking 
that his plans had failed, when the failure 

.was probably irremediable, and, at all events, 
beyond the power of Ais remedies. Of other 
friends, I had at that time none to whom I 
had any hope of making my condition intelli- 
gible. It was, however, abundantly intelli- 


gible to myself; and the more I dwelt upon 
it, the more hopeless it appeared. 
My course of study had led me to believe 





that all mental and moral feelings and quali- 
ties, whether of a good or of a bad kind, 
were the results of association; that we love 
one thing and hate another, take pleasure in 
one sort of action or contemplation, and pain 
in another sort, through the clinging of pleas- 
urable or painful ideas to those things, from 
the effect of education or of experience. As 
a corollary from this, I had always heard it 
maintained by my father, and was myself con- 
vinced, that the object of education should 
be to form the strongest possible associations 
of the salutary class; associations of pleas- 
ure with all things beneficial to the great 
whole, and of pain with all things hurtful to 
it. This doctrine appeared inexpugnable; 
but it now seemed to me, on retrospect, that 
my teachers had occupied themselves but su- 
perficially with the means of forming and 
keeping up these salutary associations. They 
seemed to have trusted altogether to the old 
familiar instruments, praise and blame, re- 
ward and punishment. Now, I did not doubt 
that by these means, begun early, and applied 
unremittingly, intense associations of pain 
and pleasure—especially of pain—might be 
created, and might produce desires and aver- 
sions capable of lasting undiminished to the 
end of life. But there must always be some- 
thing artificial and casual in associations thus 
produced. The pains and pleasures thus for- 
cibly associated with things, are not con- 
nected with them by any natural tie; and it 
is therefore, I thought, essential to the dura- 
bility of these ‘associations, that they should 
have become so intense and inveterate as to 
be practically indissoluble, before the habitual 
exercise of the power of analysis had com- 
menced. For I now saw, or thought I saw, 
what I had always before received with in- 
credulity—that the habit of analysis has a 
tendency to wear away the feelings: as indeed 
it has, when no other mental habit is culti- 
vated, and the analyzing spirit remains witb- 
out its natural complements and correctives. 
The very excellence of analysis (I argued) is 
that it tends to weaken and undermine what- 
ever is the result of prejudice; that it en- 
ables us mentally to separate ideas which 
have only casually clung together ; and noasso- 
ciations whatever could ultimately resist this 
dissolving force, were it not that we owe to an- 
alysis our clearest knowledge of the permanent 
sequences in Nature; the real connections be- 
tween things, not dependent on our will and 
feelings ; natural laws, by virtue of which in 
many cases one thing is inseparable from 
another in fact; which laws, in proportion as 
they are clearly perceived and imaginatively 
realized, cause our ideas of things, which are 
always joined together in Nature, to cohere 
more and more closely in our thoughts, An- 
alytic habits may thus even strengthen the 
associations between causes and effects, 
means, and ends, but tend altogether to 
weaken those which are, to speak familiarly, 
a mere matter of feeling. They are therefore 
(I thought) favorable to prudence and clear- 
sightedness, but a perpetual worm at the root 
both of the passions and of the virtues; and, 
above all, fearfully undermine all desires and 
all pleasures, which are the effects of associ- 
ation—that is, according to the theory I held, 
all except the purely physical and organic; 
of the entire insufficiency of which to make 
life desirable, no one had a stronger convic- 
tion than I had. These were the laws of hu- 
man nature, by which, as it seemed to me, I 
had been brought to my present state. All 
those to whom I looked up, were of opinion 
that the pleasure of sympathy with human 
beings, and the feelings which made the good 
of others, and especially of mankind on a 
large scale, the object of existence, were the 
greatest and surest sources of happiness. Of 
the truth of this I was convinced, but to 
know that a feeling would make me happy if 
I had it, did not give me the feeling. My 





education, I thought, had failed to create 
these feelings in sufficient strength to resist 
the dissolving influence of analysis, while the 
whole course of my intellectual cultivation 
had made precocious and premature analysis 
the inveterate habit of my mind. I was thus, 
as I said to myself, left stranded at the com- 
mencement of my voyage, with a well-equipped 
ship and a rudder, but no sail; without any 
real desire for the ends which I had been 
so carefully fitted out to work for; no delight 
in virtue, or the general good, but also just 
as little in any thing else. The fountains of 
vanity and ambition seemed to have dried up 
within me, as completely as those of benevo- 
lence. I had had (as I reflected) some grati- 
fication of vanity at too early an age: I had 
obtained some distinction, and felt myself of 
some importance, before the desire of distinc- 
tion and of importance had grown into a pas- 
sion; and, little as it was which I had at- 
tained, yet having been attained too early, 
like all pleasures enjoyed too soon, it had 
made me db/asé and indifferent to the pursuit. 
Thus, neither selfish nor unselfish pleasures 
were pleasures tome. And there seemed no 
power in Nature sufficient to begin the for- 
mation of my character anew, and create in a 
mind, now irretrievably analytic, fresh asso- 
ciations of pleasure with any of the objects 
of human desire. 

These were the thoughts which mingled 
with the dry, heavy dejection of the melan- 
choly winter of 1826-27. During this time 
I was not incapable of my usual occupations. 
I went on with them mechanically, by the 
mere force of habit. JI had been so drilled 
in a certain sort of mental exercise that I 
could still carry it on when all the spirit had 
gone out of it. I even composed and spoke 
several speeches at the debating society— 
how, or with what degree of success, I know 
not. Of four years’ continual speaking at 
that society, this is the only year of which I 
remember next to nothing. Two lines of 
Coleridge, in whom alone, of all writers, I 
have found a true description of what I felt, 
were often in my thoughts, not at this time— 
for I had never read them—but in a later pe- 
riod of the same mental malady: 


“ Work without hope draws nectar in a sieve, 
And hope without an object cannot live." 


In all probability, my case was by no means 
so peculiar as I fancied it, and I doubt not 
that many others have passed through a simi- 
lar state; but the idiosyncrasies of my edu- 
cation had given to the general phenomenon 
a special character, which made it seem the 
natural effect of causes that it was hardly 
possible for time to remove. I frequently 
asked myself if I could or if I was bound to 
go on living, when life must be passed in this 
manner. I generally answered to myself that 
I did not think I could possibly bear it be- 
yond a year. When, however, not more than 
half that duration of time had elapsed, a 
small ray of light broke in upon my gloom. 
I was reading, accidentally, Marmontel’s “ Mé- 
moires,” and came to the passage which re- 
lates his father’s death, the distressed posi- 
tion of the family, aud tlhe sudden inspiration 
by which he—then a mere boy—felt and made 
them feel that he would be every thing to 
them—would supply the place of all that they 
had lost. A vivid conception of the scene 
and its feelings came over me, and I was 
moved to tears. From this moment my bur- 
den grew lighter. The oppression of the 
thought that all feeling was dead within me 
was gone. I was no longer hopeless; I was 
not a stock or a stone. I had still, it seemed, 
some of the material out of which all worth 
of character, and all capacity for happiness, 
are made. Relieved from my ever-present 
sense of irremediable wretchedness, I gradu- 
ally found that the ordinary incidents of life 
could again give me some pleasure; that] 
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could again find enjoyment, not intense, but 
sufficient for cheerfulness in sunshine and 


- sky, in books, in conversation, in public af- 


fairs; and that there was, once more, excite- 
ment, though of a moderate kind, in exerting 
myself for my opinions, and for the public 
good. Thus the cloud gradually drew off, and 
I again enjoyed life; and, though Thad several 
relapses, some of which lasted many months, 
I never again was as miserable as I had been. 
The experiences of this period had two 
very marked effects on my opinions and char- 
acter. In the first place, they led me to 
adopt a theory of life, very unlike that on 
which I had before acted, and having much 
in common with what at that time I certainly 
had never heard of—the anti-self-conscious- 
ness theory of Carlyle. I never, indeed, 
wavered in the conviction that happiness is 
the test of all rules of conduct, and the end 
of life. But I now thought that this end was 
only to be attained by not making it the di- 
rect end. Those only are happy (I thought) 
who have their minds fixed on some object 
other than their own happiness—on the hap- 
piness of others, on the improvement of man- 
kind, even on some art or pursuit, followed, 
not as a means, but as itself an ideal end. 
Aiming thus at something else, they find hap- 
iness by the way. The enjoyments of life 
{such was now my theory) are sufficient to 
make it a pleasant thing, when they are taken 
en passant, without being made a principal 
object. Once make them so, and they are 
immediately felt to be insufficient. They will 
not beara scrutinizing examination. Ask your- 
self whether you are happy, and you cease to 
be so. The only chance is to treat, not hap- 
piness, but some end extérnal to it, as the 
purpose of life. Let your self-consciousness, 
your scrutiny, your self-interrogation, exhaust 
themselves on that; and, if otherwise fortu- 
nately circumstanced, you will inhale happi- 
ness with the air you breathe, without dwell- 
ing on it or thinking about it, without either 
forestalling it in imagination or putting it to 
flight by fatal questioning. This theory now 
became the basis of my philosophy of life; 
and I still hold to it as the best theory for all 
those who have but a moderate degree of 
sensibility and of capacity for enjoyment— 
that is, for the great majority of mankind. 





BARBADOES. 


Negro huts are scattered along the sides 
of the roads all over Barbadoes ; in fact, they 
are as thick all over the island as plums in a 
pudding. It is said that it is not possible to 
raise your voice in any part of it without be- 
ing heard by some neighboring house. These 
huts are dotted about without the slightest 
regard for regularity—sometimes a number 
of them in a kind of promiscuous heap, some- 
times one or two by themselves. They fre- 
quently have little patches of land or gardens 
attached to them, but often are set down on 
the bare face of a piece of stony or waste 
ground. Sometimes an almond or a goose- 
berry tree grows close to them, but apparently 
more by accident than design. Some of the 
huts are kept nicer than others; and many 
have a pig, or a sheep, or a goat tethered be- 
side them, or in rarer cases even a cow or a 
donkey. Chickens and turkeys abound amon 
the huts, Sheep have no wool, but a kind of 
coarse hair, and are of as various colors as 
our cows—black, brown, chestnut, and pie- 
bald, occurring nearly as commonly as white. 
Cows are much smaller than the average size 
in England. Oxen and mules are the beasts 
of burden, horses being kept solely for riding 
and driving. 

The first thing that struck me on entering 
a West-Indian house was the extreme want 
of privacy in their mode of life; in fact, this 
is carried so far that one does not even shut 
one’s bedroom-door at night. The reason is, 











of course, that everybody wants to create a 
draught—a thing as much sought after here 
as it is avoided at home—and so windows and 
doors are all left open. There is seldom a 
hall, but the veranda generally opens directly 
into the living-rooms; and everybody walks 
directly into the drawing-room when he 
comes in from riding or driving. In the rooms 
there are never carpets nor curtains. On the 
beds are no blankets—the only covering for 
a body at night is a single sheet, not even a 
counterpane; and all the time windows and 
doors are open, and there is a great draught, 
but no one thinks of taking cold. 

There is one thing in Barbadoes I quarrel 
with immensely —that is, the way the tall 
black hat is worshiped. That institution, so 
ugly, so uncomfortable even in cold England, 
is twice as ugly, three times as uncomfortable, 
in tropical Barbadoes, where blackness is a 
sun-and-heat-attracting color to be sedulously 
avoided, and tightness a heat-giving quality 
to be as sedulously shunned. 0 little Grundy- 
ridden island of Barbadoes! you, so small 
that everybody is either related to, or an in- 
timate of, everybody else, do you say that a 
black hat is a token of respectability ? Surely 
you know who is respectable without that 
mark of Grundyitish slavery. O black hat! 
the blackest blot on fair Barbadoes, would 
that I could drown you in yon blue sea, and 
so wash away that stain of Grundyism forever ! 

The Barbadian ladies do not seem to have 
much taste for flowers. While the most beau- 
tiful flowers grow all over the island, I saw 
many bouquets at the ball composed of Eng- 
lish chrysanthemums and spindly rose-buds, 
In few of the houses in which I have been 
have there been natural flowers about the 
house, but what requirement there was for 
floral decoration was satisfied in many cases 
by a vase of artificial or paper flowers. A 
vase of paper flowers inside, and lovely jas- 
mines and ipomeeas, and the treasures of our 
greenhouses, outside, is a rather surprising 
sight to an Englishman. 

The peasantry of Barbadoes is nearly en- 
tirely black, though there are some few poor 
whites. They are civil, industrious, and con- 
tented ; and since the island is so thickly in- 
habited, they are obliged to work ; for though 
they generally own their own huts, and get a 
good deal out of the little patches of land at- 
tached to them, still it is not sufficient to keep 
them without working. They have the credit 
of being in a measure immoral, but since the 
females very largely outnumber the males, 
it is so accounted for. They are, as a rule, 
very honest, and no great crimes prevail 
among them. Offenses against the person, 
as assaults and such like, are rare. The 
greatest temptation placed in their way, and 
one to which they seem not unfrequently to 
fall victims, is the facility for stealing sugar- 
cane from the cane-fields, which are totally 
unprotected except by watchmen, who, of 
course, cannot be in many places at one time. 
The negro is very fond of cane, and practi- 
cally lives upon it during the crop-time—that 
is, while sugar is being made. The punish- 
ment for a first offense of stealing cane is 
three months’ imprisonment; on a second 
conviction, six months, which term is also 
the punishment for all after-offenses of the 
same nature. Fowl-stealing is not very prev- 
alent, though one sometimes hears of it; but 
for that also there is great facility, because 
of the quantity of poultry kept at the various 
estates. Children abound, and the boys run 
about clothed in nothing till they are eight 
or ten, but the girls are invariably decently 
dressed. 

The negroes are very religious on Sun- 
days, and flock to church and chapel dressed 
in the most wondrous manner; but they do 
not carry their religion with them every day 
in the week, nor does it penetrate very deep. 
A negro one day, after hearing a powerful 








and uprousing sermon, announced to his 
friends that he was quite ready to die that 
night. One of his friends then, while the 
negro in question was going to bed by the 
light of a candle, approached his front-door 
and knocked three times ia a most sepulchral 
manner. “Who dere?” asked the negro, 
No answer, but three more knocks. “Who 
dere?” again he shouted. In a deep bass 
voice his friend answered, “I am Michael, the 
angel of death.” ‘“ What you want here?” 
parleyed the negro inside. “I am come for 
the soul of Thomas Jones.” A scuffle inside, 
and “‘O Lor’! O Lor’!” in a smothered voice. 
Out went the candle, and carefully peeping 
through the window of the hut, he said, “ You 
come for Tom Jones, eh? Well, him just 
gone out;” and off he bolted as fast as he 
could through the back-door. Another tale, 
much to the same purpose, is the following: 
A nigger hut had a pumpkin-vine growing 
over the roof, and a fellow once climbed up 
to steal the pumpkins, when, to his horror, 
the vine gave way, and he was let through 
the roof, and came down between the owner 
and his wife, who were in bed. At his wit’s 
end for an answer to the indignant complaint 
and question of the disturbed sleeper, “ Who 
dere?” his disturber answered, “I am de 
debil himself, come to take you away.” Away 
went the man and his wife, one one way, an- 
other another, leaving the thief in possession 
of the house and his stolen pumpkins, which 
had fallen through with him, and with which 
he decamped in peace. 

There are some colored families who are 
wealthy in Barbadoes, but the line of demar- 
cation between colored people and whites is 
strongly drawn and firmly maintained. Peo- 
ple in England consider that the word “cre- 
ole” implies an admixture of colored blood 
in the person so addressed. But it is not so: 
it is an adjective implying born in the colony, 
and is not only applied to people, but also to 
animals, as creole beef and creole mutton; 
and I have even heard of creole soda-water, 
in opposition to soda-water imported from 
England. All the white people, therefore, are 
white creoles, and the black people are black 
creoles, only in respect to the colony they are 
born in, and not to the rest of the islands. 

Both whites and blacks, however, agree in 
one respect, and that is intense admiration for 
their native island, which I think they have 
some cause for. A ludicrous story is told of 
a negro who was cook of a sailing-vessel be- 
tween England and Barbadoes. During the 
voyage he dressed in the quietest manner, and 
was all that a cook should be; but, just be- 
fore he landed, it was observed that he was 
got up in the finest style—black coat, white 
waistcoat, gold chain, tall bat, and showy 

loves. He was asked what was the matter. 
“Oh,” said he, “ Barbadoes is such a pom- 
posity fine nation, I must dress well to go on 
shore.”—“ Under a Tropical Sky,” London. 





THE FRENCH STAGE. 


You can have no idea what interest the 
French, at the greatest distance from Paris, 
take in the dramatic events at the capital. A 
town of moderate size, like Grenoble, for ex- 
ample, consumes at least twenty copies of 
every new comedy. I say consumes, for the 
Seodlans passes from one to another until it 
is worn out, to say nothing of the number of 
times it is read aloud to a circle of ladies in 
those saloons where any interest is taken in 
literature and the arts. The Monday feutlle- 
tons, that give an account of the first repre- 
sentations of each week, are read with more 
avidity than the continuation of the romance 
ala mode, Francisque Sarcey, who stands in 
the very front rank of our dramatic critics, 
and who is the leader of a school that op- 
poses the rigor of keen discrimination and 
careful analysis to the dazzling generalities 
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of Janin, Saint-Victor, and Gautier—Sarcey ! evening representation, are largely attended. 


is the oracle of our dileftanti. He has a large 
and distinguished public, who await his ad- 
vice to decide what pieces they shall read, 
what they shall request the manager of their 
town to produce, or, perhaps, what they shall 
go to Paris to see. 

Having mentioned M. Janin, I may tell 
vou that the feuilleton of the Débats has fall- 
en into the hands neither of M. Aron nor of 
M. Louis Ratisbonne, but into those of a 
third larron, of decided talent and cultivated 
taste, M. Clément Caraguel. His judgment and 
his style are excellent. I know few men more 
worthy and few more capable of staying the 
downward tendency of our dramatic literature. 

When I say the downward tendency, I 
would be understood as expressing a fear, 
alas! too well founded, rather than as mak- 
ing a confession. We know, for example, 
that the Paris of M. Haussmann, that grand 
earavansary of the late empire, had but little 
resemblance to the Paris of Moliére, and was, 
indeed, no longer the Paris of Scribe. Moliére 
wrote his chefs-d’euvre for a few hundred 
connoisseurs ; and the comedies of Scribe, 
masterpieces in construction, are appreciated 
only by the cultured minority. hen first 
produced, they rarely had a run of more than 
six weeks, which was long enough to enable 
the little circle for which they were intended 
to see them. Steam has changed all that. 
When the railroads inundated Paris with 
provincials and foreigners—all rich, for they 
all brought a sum large or small to the capi- 
tal, to be expended in a few days; all sight- 
seekers, and all compelled to seek some place 
of public amusement in the evening—then 
those who formerly filled our theatres, and 
who alone are capable of distinguishing the 
true from the false in literature and art, were 
lost in the cosmopolitan crowd. We saw the 
auditoriums of our theatres filled with a con- 
course of citizens of the world, many of whom 
hardly knew our language, and were deaf to 
every thing approaching refined wit. This in- 
vasion was especially attracted by spectacles 
of the more material sort; it made the enor- 
mous successes of works of the lowest order, 
in which the farcical alternated with femi- 
nine exhibitions to the sound of foreign mu- 
sic. Europe reproached us for thus descend- 
ing from the high places we once occupied, 
unwilling seemingly to understand that our 
tastes were less at fault than its appetites. 
How could the citizens of Paris be held re- 
sponsible for the character of public enter- 
tainments which, although presented in their 
midst, they did not encourage? Every thing 
was changed—the location of the theatres, 
the character of the pieces produced, and the 
companies that played them; and then the 
prices of admission were raised in a propor- 
tion inverse to their value. Every thing con- 
tributed to rob the parterre, to which Cor- 
neille, Racine, Moliére, and Beaumarchais 
bowed, of its authority. It is no longer the 
guardian of time-honored traditions, and the 
arbiter in whatever concerned dramatic art. 

We may be allowed to hope that the mis- 
fortunes of our country will not be a useless 
vesson, and that,in the drama as well as else- 
where, our trials will yield happy results. We 
see, indeed, already, that all classes of society, 
even the most unlettered, evince a desire to 
return to our classics, as if the nation felt 
the necessity of recruiting its energies in its 
past. The theatre of the Rue de Richelieu, 
under the direction of a man as fortunate as 
he is capable, is producing the works of the 
old masters in a series of brilliant representa- 
tions that thus far have proved eminently 
successful, the low-priced places being as 
much in demand as the high ones. Every 
Sunday, during the day, a competent pro- 
fessor delivers a preliminary lecture on the 
merits and demerits of some one of the old 
pieces, and these discourses, as well as the 





But it is not sufficient to reéstablish a taste 
for the masterpieces of our fathers. The 
honor of the French name commands us to 
adduce new proofs of our powers to create. 
It is not without profound emotion, I confess, 
that lettered patriotism watches the prepara- 
tions for the coming campaign. Our hearts 
throb with emotion when we read the an- 
nouncements that Emile Augier and Jules 
Sandeau have just read a comedy, “Jean de 
Thommeray,” for the artists of the Théatre 
Francais, and that Alexandre Dumas fils is 
finishing a play for the “ Maison de Moliére.” 
Neither Augier nor Sandeau has had an act 
played since the September revolution, which 
upset all his plans, and turned his thoughts 
into unwonted channels. Alexandre Dumas 
has given two pieces to the Gymnase, one 
short, the other long ; but his new ideas, and, 
above all, this ardent, missionary spirit, which 
pervades “La Femme de Claude,” has not 
been received without opposition. What is 
he doing now ? and how will his new piece 
be received by the public ? 

We must remember that a drama is not 
like a book—the work of the author alone. 
A drama or a comedy lives only on condition 
that it ds, and it ds only bya 
sort of collaboration of the public. The vol- 
ume, good or bad, exists in and of itself, 
independently of the reader. Whether it 
please or not the mass of contemporaries, or 
it will remain on the shelves of the libraries, 
there is always a possibility that some future 
generation may discover it is worthy of pe- 
rusal. But a drama is lost to the future and 
to the present if its first representations fail 
to interest the spectators. In this field, in- 
viting yet treacherous, called the theatre, 
fine things are worth nothing unless they find 
a response in the ideas, tastes, and sentiments 
of the great public. A piece falls flat if it is 
not applauded ; but the rounds of applause, 
which people of the profession call “ effects,” 
are little demonstrations of popular delight 
that may easily be prepared by the playwright 
familiar with the public pulse. To know 
in advance what will make fifteen hundred 
persons, collected at random in Paris, laugh 
or weep, is not the principal merit of an au- 
thor in the eyes of posterity, but it is for his 
works and for him the condition sine gua non 
of existence. 

And this is the reason why dramatic au- 
thors pass so many of their evenings at the 
theatre. They are continually occupied in 
studying the public taste, in endeavoring to 
discover in what form and in what measure 
their contemporaries will accept the truth. 
A Menander, a Moliére, a Shakespeare, who 
spent his time in studying the human heart, 
would run the risk of not being understood. 
It is an excellent thing to know your fellow- 
man; but it is nothing to the dramatist, less 
than nothing in fact, if he does not know 
his spectators, those exceptional beings who 
represent certain opinions, prejudices, and 
hypocrisies, or certain forms of skepticism 
and fanaticism, which separate the real world 
from another, in which all is convention. 

Alas! who will presume to know the 
tastes of a society so thoroughly disorganized 
as ours has recently been, and that has not yet 
had time to come to itself 9—Hdmond About 
(translated for the Jounnat). 
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LOVE- MAKING IN CUBA. 


Iam in love. The object of my affection 
is, I need scarcely explain, the fair Cachita, 
who lives in the heart of sunny Santiago. She 
has the blackest of bright eyes, a profusion 
of dark, frizzled hair, with eye brows and 
lashes to match. It is universally admitted 
that the complexion of my innamorata is fair 
for a daughter of the tropics, but truth com- 
pels me to state that, in one sense, Cachita is 








not so white as she is painted. During the 
day she plasters her delicate skin with “ cas. 
earilla,” a chalky composition of powdered - 
egg-shell and rum. This she applies without 
the least regard for effect, after the manner 
of other Cuban ladies, who have a theory that 
whitewash is a protection against the sun, and 
a check to unbecoming perspiration. Toward 
the cool of the evening, however, my Cachita 
divests herself of her calcareous mask, and 
appears in all her native bloom. 

Since my return from Don Severiano’s plan. 
tation, I have been a constant visitor at the pa- 
rental residence in town, and here in due course 
the tender passion gradually develops itself. 

For reasons presently to be explained, we 
occasionally meet at the window of Cachita’s 
boudoir, which is admirably adapted for pur- 
poses of wooing, being wide, lofty, and within 
easy reach from the street. Like other Cuba 
windows, it is guiltless of glass, but any thing 
like elopement from within, or burglary from 
without, is effectually provided against by 
means of strong iron bars, placed wide enough 
apart, however, to admit the arm and shoul- 
der of a Pyramus on the pavement, or the 
yielding face of a Thisbe on the other side. 
An open engagement in Cuba has many dis- 
advantages which an open-air engagement has 
not. Seated in an uncongenial arm - chair, 
the conventional lover may enjoy the society 
of his betrothed any hour of the day or even- 
ing, but he may not meet her by gas-light 
alone, nor may he exhibit his passion in a 
demonstrative manner, save in the presence 
of others. Warned by these objections, Ca- 
chita and I have agreed to keep our own coun- 
sel, and court in this a/-fresco way. Besides, 
it is the Cuban custom for a lady to sit before 
her window, in the cool of the evening, and 
converse with a passing acquaintance, without 
infringing the rules of propriety. 

Cachita’s parents are in the comedor, tak- 
ing their early supper of thick chocolate and 
new milk-rolls. Dofia Belen is a corpulent 
lady, with a couple of last-century side-curls, 
and a round, good-natured face. Don Seve- 
riano is a short, shriveled old gentleman, with 
a sallow countenance, closely shaved like a 
priest’s, and a collar and cravat of the latest 
fashion. These worthy people are at present 
ignorant of their daughter’s attachment, and 
we have agreed not to enlighten them, be- 
cause their opinions respecting matrimony 
differ. Dofia Belen is easily won if a suitor 
to her daughter’s hand can prove his genuine 
white origin, while Don Severiano has an ex- 
treme partiality for gentlemen with coffee- 
plantations, sugar-estates, or tobacco-farms. 

The Spanish language is an agreeable 
medium for expressing the tender passion ; 
Creole-Spanish is even more suited to such a 
purpose, being full of endearing epithets and 
affectionate diminutives. I am not obliged 
to address my lady-love by her simple name 
of Caridad; I may call her Caridadcita, Ca- 
chita, Chucht, Concha, Cachona, Corichita, or 
Cachumbita, and be perfectly grammatical, 
and at the same time fond. The same ro- 
mantic language enables me to use such pret- 
ty epithets as “ Mi mulatica” (my little mu- 
latto girl), ‘‘ Mi Chinita” (my little China- 
woman), “ Mi negrita” (my pretty negress). 

And, if these endearing epithets are found 
insufficient to express my affectionate regard, 
I have the option of addressing my beloved 
in such terms as— 


Prenda de mi alma! 

Botoncito de rosa! 

Lucero de la mafiana ! 

Luz de mi vida ! 

Ojitos de cocuyo ! 

Consuelo mio! 

Mi merenguito ! 

Ojitos de pega-pega ! 
i monona! 

Mi tormento ! 

Mi consolacion ! 

Hija de mi alma! 


My soul’s jewel ! 
Little rose-bud ! 
Dawn of the day! 
Light of my life! 
Little fire-tly eyes! 
My own joy! 
My little merengue! 
Fyes that rivet! 
lovely one! 
My little torment! 
My consolation ! 
Child of my soul! 
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and a number of expressions as choice as 
those quoted above. 

Our conversation is carried on in epigram- 
matic phrases. I need not waste words by 
making the long-winded inquiry, “ Do you 
love me?” It is sufficient to ask simply, 
“ Me quieres?”’ And when Cachita tells me, 
in reply, that her love forme may be com- 
pared to her fondness for her mother’s pre- 
cious bones (“Te quiero mas que & los hue- 
sitos de mi mam4), and when, following suit, 
I assure my beloved that I value her as I do 
the apple of mine eye (“ como la niiia de mis 
ojos”), I know well enough that these are 
only figures of speech, adopted by lovers in 
the Spanish tropics. . . . 

My interviews with Cachita at her window 
become rare on account of Don Severiano’s 
suspicions, and, as Cuban ladies of all ages 
never leaye their homes to visit their next- 
door neighbor without a trusty escort, I have 
no other opportunity for an uninterrupted ¢éte- 
atete. Occasionally I meet my fair one at 
early mass, in one of the ehurches, or at the 
musical promenade in the public square, but 
on these occasions she is always accompanied 
by a friend or a relative, and a couple of 
black attendants. 

On the approach of Cachita’s saint’s-day, 
Santa Caridad, I favor my divinity with a lit- 
tle midnight music. Those of my friends, 
whose sweethearts are called Caridad, join me 
in hiring a few musicians and a couple of vo- 
calists. When our minstrels have performed 
their first melody, the sereno, or night-watch- 
man, appears, and demands to see our sere- 
nade license, because, out of the carnival 
season, no serenading is allowed without a 
special permit from the authorities. After 
duly exhibiting our license, the music pro- 
eeeds, and when a song, composed expressly 
for the lady we are serenading, has been sung, 
and a few more danzas have been played, a 
shutter of the grated window is seen to open, 
a white hand, with a white handkerchief, flut- 
ters approvingly between the iron bars, and a 
significant flower is offered for the acceptance 
of him whom it may most concern. 

Tunic takes a friendly interest in my 
affaire amour, and gives me the benefit of 
his experience in such matters. 

In the carnival season, and on certain 
Jiestas, I visit my Caridad, in company with a 
dozen Pollo friends, among whom are Tunict 
and Bimba, and we bring with us a full band 
of black musicians, bearing ordinary stringed 
instruments. Our visit is paid in broad day- 
light, but we are masked, and so disguised that 
paterfamilias cannot recognize his guests ; he 
is, however, satisfied as regards our respecta- 
bility,when my good friend Tunic privately re- 
veals his name. At the inspiring tones of La 
Danza, some lady neighbors flock to the scene, 
and follow us and our swarthy instrumentalists 
into our host’s reception-room, which is en- 
tered direct from the street by a huge door. 
Then a dance is extemporized. The fascinat- 
ing step of La Danza Criolla lends itself to a 
little secret love-making, and, with a partner 
like the graceful Cachita (to whom alone I 
disclose myself when my turn comes to visit 
her house), I feel in the seventh heaven! But 
dancing at twelve o’clock in the day, with a 
tropical sun blazing in at the windows and 
open doors, and a room full of excited dan- 
cers, merits some more substantial reward, 
and, in the pauses of the danza, our hospi- 
table host invites us into his spacious come- 
dor, where refreshments in the shape of 
champagne, English bottled - ale, café noir, 
and dulces, are lavishly dispensed. —“ The 
Pearl of the Antilles, or the Artist in Cuba.” 





A VISIT TO JEAN JACQUES OFFEN- 
BACH. 


Jean Jacques Offenbach, the composer of 
the “ Grand-duchess of Gerolstein,” lives in a 








beautiful house at Passy, adjoining the villa 
of the late lamented Rossini. It cost M. 
Offenbach at least two hundred thousand 
franes to erect the building; but it is in every 
respect a model residence—exactly such a 
house as a man with a large family would 
like to inhabit. 

My acquaintance with the maestro dates 
from his first feeble efforts, in 1848, to sell 
his songs to Parisian music-publishers, I 
remember his pleasure at having obtaiged a 
letter of introduction to the Berny brothers 
from Auber. That letter was the “open, 
sesame” to him. At that time M. Offenbach 
was second violoncellist at the Academy of 
Music, and the weekly stipend he received 
did not exceed seventy-five francs. On this 
slender allowance be managed to support 
himself and his wife, an excellent girl from 
Cologne, who worked eighteen hours a day in 
copying the music composed by her husband. 
This faithful wife acted, until very recently, 
as amanuensis to her celebrated husband; 
and the score ef “La Belle Héléne,” and 
other operas, that have made the rounds of 
the world, was written by her, in a.small, 
beautiful hand, from the terribly scrawled 
slips which her husband handed her, and 
which she alone was able to decipher. 

I had not seen Madame Offenbach for six 
or seven years; and, when I opened the door 
at her house in Passy, the other day, I was 
astonished at the change which her appear- 
ance had undergone. In those years she had 
become a portly, majestic matron. She rec- 
ognized me immediately, and informed me, 
with flattering alacrity, that her husband 
would be delighted to see me. 

A few minutes afterward I was seated op- 
posite him in his study. That study is a sort 
of curiosity in itself. It is a narrow, long 
room ; nearly one-third of it is occupied by a 
very small pianino. On the pianino lies a 
violin, which Rossini presented to the maestro, 
and which had once belonged to Paganini. 
On the desk of the instrument lay a thick pile 
of coarse, yellow paper, the last sheet of 
which was covered with red pencil-marks ; 
for Offenbach writes his music in that way, 
without using the ordinary music-lines. He 
keeps two young ladies as secretaries, to copy 
his compositions for the press. The room is 
built with especial regard to acoustics, and 
the pianino sounded wonderfully well in it 
when, at my request, he played the overture 
to his unfinished operette “ Richelieu,” upon 
which he has been at work for eight or ten , 
months. 

“Monsieur Offenbach,” I said to him, “I 
come to hear from you, if agreeable, if you 
and Litolff have agreed to compose an opera.”’ 

“No, no,” he replied, quickly ; “ M. Litolff 
and I are on bad terms. He has not yet for- 
given me for succeeding better with my 
operas than he does with his.” 

“ Your success is extraordinary indeed,” I 
rejoined, “and surpasses any thing we have 








ever experienced before, except probably in 
Meyerbeer’s case.” 

“No,” he said, “ Boieldieu has distanced 
me. His ‘Dame Blanche’ was given in Paris 
alone twenty-two hundred times, while my 
‘Grand-duchess’ bas thus far only had eleven 
hundred representations in this metropolis.” 

“But poor Boieldieu did not reap the 
pecuniary benefits of his works,” I said, 
laughing ; “ and you-——” 

“Oh, I know,” he replied, stroking his 
mustache complacently, “I know that people 
look upon me as a sort of musical Rothschild. 
I avow I am not poor; but I have lost a 
great deal of money recently. . . . Tiens, my 
friend,” he continued, “that accursed war 
cost me five hundred thousand francs at 





least.” 
“ How is that?” I asked, in surprise. 
“Oh, since then, my copyrights in Ger- 
many and Italy are almost worthless. Even 


in Vienna I have grown unpopular, and all 
simply because I refused to disown my 
adopted country when it was in trouble. . . 
Here, too, I had to suffer a long time, because 
I was of German descent. Why, do you be- 
lieve that my publishers in 1871 seriously 
thought of discontinuing the publication of 
my works? The ingrates!—I, who had en- 
riched them!” 

I inquired about his family. 

“Oh,” he said, brightening considerably, 
“Tam a very happy father and husband. I 
am descended from a very healthy, long-lived 
family. We have never had any sickness in 
our house, except that my eyes are growing 
weak. Sometimes I am afraid I will lose my 
eyesight entirely, and that apprehension al- 
most drives me mad. Blind! the thought is 
too horrible.” 

“What does your physician say?” I 
asked, 

“Oh,” was the thoughtful answer,: “he 
does not want to alarm me; but he recom- 
mends me not to work by gas- or candle-light, 
and that looks suspicious. He also wants me 
to go to bed at an early hour, and that,’’ he 
continued, laughing, “deprives me of the 
pleasure of witnessing the performances of 
my operas. Nay, it has caused me to reject 
a very flattering offer to pass three months 
annually at St. Petersburg. My productions 
are quite popular there, and the Emperor 
Alexander is fond of my music. He is a poor 
hypochondriac, and he told me himself that 
my gay airs always make him feel happy.” 

The allusion to the czar made us talk of 
other sovereigns. I was surprised to hear 
from M. Offenbach’s lips that the stern Em- 
peror William of Germany was equally fond 
of his sparkling operettes. The Emperor of 
Austria, on the contrary, he said, did not like 
them. ‘There is not a particle of humor in 
the Hapsburgs,” he said, “and Francis Jo- 
seph smiles but very rarely.” 

“ And Victor Emmanuel?” I asked. 

“He likes nothing but the ballet on the 
stage, and has no ear for music.” 

“What about the late Emperor Napo- 
leon ?” 

“T never was able to find out whether or 
not he liked my music. Personally, he always 
treated me with extreme kindness and polite- 
ness; but, when I was once in his box at the 
Bouffés Parisiennes, he looked decidedly 
bored during Schneider’s best songs in the 
* Grand-duchess.’ ” 

In this manner we chatted on for nearly 
two hours; and, when I took my leave, M. 
Offenbach said to me: “I am now at work 
upon something very grave, and I want you 
journalists not to maltreat me in this new 
field as you did when I first appeared as an 
operatic composer.” — Translated for the Jour- 
wat from Le Soir. 








HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN'S RE- 
CENT JOURNEY. 


Denmark has cause to rejoice. The re- 
ports, recently so generally circulated, that 
Hans Christian Andersen. had returned from 
his recent journey more enfeebled than ever, 
I myself ascertained, a few days since, are 
utterly groundless. I saw the noble old poet 
and novelist, a few days ago, at his apart- 
ments in Kongen’s Holm, and was delighted 
to find him looking a thousand times better 
than when I met him ten months ago. He 
looked no more than fifty, and he received me 
with a warmth contrasting strikingly with the 
sad kindness which characterized his inter- 
course with me at our former interview. His 
eyes, which were then protected from the light 
by a green shade, looked now bravely into the 
glorious sunlight of a cloudless Danish Sep- 
tember day, and he shook me by the hand 
with the hearty politeness of a Fyen gentle- 
man. You may imagine, my readers, how fer- 
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vently I congratulated him upon the recovery 
of his health. 

“ Yes, yes,” he said, “if God so wills it, 
Iam good yet for many years. That is what 
the doctors of many lands have told me. I 
believe I was Moliére’s Malade Imaginaire. 
They all of them told me that my constitution 
is unimpaired. That constitution I inherited 
from my excellent father, who, when a private 
soldier in King Frederick’s army, was shot 
through the body at Sehestadt, and remained 
on the field of battle for twenty-four hours, 
and yet recovered, and lived a long life of 
usefulness.” 

“But your eyesight,” I said; “was it 
really in danger?” 

“No,” he answered, joyfully, “and that 
is what brightens up my future. No, no. Dr. 
Hillem, in Berlin, the successor of the la- 
mented Dr. von Graefe, subjected me to a 
searching examination, and, at the end of it, 
he told me, ‘Your eyes are none of the 
strongest, but there is no danger of blind- 
ness.’ My heart leaped for joy when I heard 
this,” continued my good old friend, “for 
what would life have been worth to me had I 
never been able any more to see God’s blue 
heaven, our dear Baltic Sea, and the people, 
old and young, enjoying their existence in this 
beautiful city of ours?” 

He said this in so profoundly moved a tone 
that my eyes became moist, and I grasped his 
hand with increased warmth. 

“ You were in Germany, France, Holland, 
and England?” I asked. 

“ Most of the time in France,” he replied. 
“Pally six weeks in Paris. I met a great 
many of my old friends; but death has made 
fearful havoc in their ranks.” 

“Did you meet M. Thiers?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he answered, “I was at his house. 
He looked a great deal older, of course, than 
when I met him twenty years before; but he 
is still hale and vigorous. His popularity is 
unbounded. Why, the very hackman, who 
drove me to the house of M. Thiers, was loud 
in his praise of the great man. He asked me 
if I wanted an office. ‘No,’ I told him, ‘he is 
an old friend of mine.’ I saw that this made 
the honest driver feel good. He was almost 
ashamed to take money from me at the end 
of the trip. M. Thiers told me he would re- 
ture to literature, and he intimated he had 
plenty of copy in store for the printer. I 
next saw M. de Broglie. . . .” 

“ M. de Broglie,” I exclaimed, “ the enemy 
of M. Thiers!” 

“The enemy! Why, M. Thiers gave me 
a note to him. I knew the old Duke de 
Broglie. . . . The young man I had never 
seen,...” 

This reference to the present Duke de 
Broglie as “the young man,” made me laugh. 
Andersen caught my mirth, and laughed too. 
“Oh,” he said, gayly, “I call him a young 
man because he is ten years younger than 
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Bese 

“ Bight,” I remarked. 

I wish I could give here a full account 
of my interview with M. Andersen. He col- 
lected during his journey material enough for 
a very large volume of travels, and he prom- 
ises to write it. He has also in preparation 
for the press a new Christmas tale, and, oddly 
enough, two comedies. He wrote in his youth 
agreat many plays, few of which were printed. 
He thinks he has the necessary material in 
him for making a good dramatist. 

“T will find out from the reception of these 
comedies,” he said, smilingly, “ whether or 
aot I am really likely to become popular as 
a dramatist.” 

He saw during his journey a great many 
of the leading celebrities of Europe, and he 
will tell us in the forthcoming volume what 
he thinks of them. I parted from him truly 
delighted. Denmark will have still more glory 
shed upon her literature by this extraordinary 





man.— Translated for the Journat from Gold- 
schmidt’s Danish Magazine. 


BEECH-DROPS. 


Those homely parasites, beech-drops, were 
found by us at last, after a diligent looking 
for them on every spare afternoon, and in 
every place where they had ever been seen, or 
woujd be likely to grow. It was not that 
they were of any consequence—disappointing 
things, when found—but one hates to be baf- 
fled in that way; and, if the object is of no 
more account than a liverwort or a lichen, it 
is not worth while to give up. There is a 
kind of excitement in searching for a plant 
that is not unworthy to be named with an- 
gling for trout or hunting partridges. 

But, above and beyond all that, what 
charming spots it took us into! Such was that 
curious piece of woods, close by the river and 
almost overhanging it, where the tree-boles 
all grow up so straight and-smooth, without 
a branch to obscure the vistas, the far-up 
tops shutting out the sky like a screen. It 
was like a dim, green-shadowed temple, with 
innumerable slender pillars bearing up the 
roof. Underfoot lay sodden leaves; such a 
deep, bed of them, covered with the fallen 
needles of the pine, that you walked as if 
over a carpet. No undergrowth of any con- 
sequence, and comparatively few of the little 
green things that love the woods, such as the 
partridge-berry and the winter-greens, until 
you come to the edge of a bank, steep as the 
roof of a house, which overhung a great 
gorge, down in whose depth was a brook—a 
brook which had come all the way from the 
mountains—and there, just where its waters 
fell into the river, had cut a way, deeper and 
deeper each succeeding spring, as the melted 
snows added to its strength, till the channel 
seemed underground, so far down was it 
among the bowlders which had rolled down 
the slippery slope. There, on the great, 
greenish-gray .rocks, in every fissure, and on 
every narrow ledge where the dead leaves had 
lodged and decayed, furnishing a bit of soil 
and a crevice for a root to hold by, grew the 
elegant rock-ferns, which are so hardy, so 
tenacious of life, and so rich, with their clear- 
cut fronds on a thriving, purplish-black stem ; 
not as delicate or half as perishable as the 
maidenhair, but almost as beautiful. 

On our second search, we went up through 
pastures crimson with thorn-apples, by thick- 
ets of purple aster and golden-rod, into a 
grove of oaks and beeches on a hill, and 
there we found one of the parasite tribe, 
though not what we were looking for. This 
was the coral-root, just going out of bloom, 
and in its most unattractive aspect; but in- 
teresting as an individual of that numerous 
class which lives on the juices of the roots 
of trees, making its appearance as a perfect 
plant, from root to seed, through successive 
stages of growth, while never showing a ves- 
tige of greenness in stone or leaf, or anywhere, 
or decided color in the flowers. Those of the 
coral-root are dull red, along a tawny stem ; 
while the roots, which give the name, are like 
branches of coral of dingy white, and in- 
crease in a slow outgrowth, somewhat as the 
coral-reefs are built. 

On the fourth day’s search, we came upon 
the beech-drops themselves—or at least one 
species—( Epiphegus Virginiana) in so great 
abundance that it would seem as if they had 
deen sowing themselves there for years, in 
one particular spot and nowhere else, in the 
midst of a wood composed of trees of various 
kinds, but chiefly oak. It was a cool, dark 
place, destitute of undergrowth, in a sort of 
basin, right in the heart of the little forest, 
where fallen leaves had settled, after being 
drifted along by the autumn winds, and there 
lay, damp and clammy. From this dank bed, 
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and often from under a dead branch which had 
dropped and lay decaying, grew the queer, 
tangled stems which have been best described, 
as to their shape, by the colloquial word 
“‘sprangly”"—in other words, spreading, tan- 
gled—in a mazy bush. There is a species, 
which on one stalk bears a solitary flower, 
after the manner of the Indian-pipe. But 
this is made up of a dozen or twenty stems 
in a clump, crooked and twisted as an alder- 
bush, half coiled about each other from the 
root, and, as they get higher, branching off, 
and beuring on the tawny, wiry-looking, leaf- 
less stems a quantity of purplish-white or 
brownish-white flowers of two kinds; the up- 
per ones, which are tube-shaped, opening and 
disclosing the interior arrangements, while 
the lower ones never unclose, and, singularly 
enough, they are not unlike in shape to a 
shut hand—the thick, short stem answering 
to the wrist. 

The fleshy, yellowish bulb stretches out 
certain crawling, crab-like roots, from which 
the plant gets one of its names, cancer-root; 
and there is a common belief among those 
who gather “simples ” that it has great vir- 
tue in curing cancers.—A. B. Harris. 
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PAUL DE CASSAGNAC. 


In a very modest house, on the corner of 
the old Avenue de I’Impératrice and the Rue 
Poissonniére, in Paris, lives Paul de Cas. 
sagnac, whom his enemies cal] the Don Quix- 
ote of the Second Empire, but who, notwith- 
standing all his faults, is one of the most 
brilliant young French journalists of our 
times. 

M. de Cassagnac is now only thirty-five 
years old, and yet he has written for the 
French press for nearly twenty years. He 
was initiated into politics in 1854, and at 
once embraced the imperial faith with all the 
enthusiasm of an impetuous youth. 

His father, Granier de Cassagnac, em- 
ployed him at first as a proof-reader, but soon 
advanced him to a by far more responsible 
position—that of a military and sporting 
editor of the Pays. Young Paul de Cassagnac 
displayed, from his earliest youth, extraor- 
dinary skill as a marksman; and already, at 
the age of fifteen, in a duel with a fellow-etu- 
dent, at the Collége St.-Barbe, killed his an- 
tagonist. 

Unfortunately for French manners, such 
duels were, and still are, countenanced by 
the best classes of la nation. Young 
Cassagnac, as all the adherents of the Lower 
Empire, was dazzled by its first successes. 
Many a fatal combat did he have to undertake 
on the part of the old aristocracy; but he 
was never repudiated as an adversary, be- 
cause no one was able to doubt his good 
faith, and because his incorruptibility was 
beyond question. 

His enthusiasm for the imperialist cause, 
however, caused him frequently to applaud 
the worst mistakes of the third Napoleon; 
and, when the war of 1870 broke out, he en- 
listed as a common soldier in a regiment of 
zouaves, in which capacity he was taken pris- 
oner at the battle of Gravelotte. 

For ten months he remained a prisoner in 
a Prussian casemate, and then he immediately 
repaired to Paris, where he revived his Pays. 
In his new paper he advocated, as before, the 
cause of the empire, and he was always ready 
to stand up, for what he wrote, with his 
sword. 

In Paris M. de Cassagnac is looked upon 
as an enthusiast, of the most honest convic- 
tions—the more so as, with all the chances 
he had under the empire for accumulating 
money, he has remained poor. This is what 
constitutes his strength ; and he is, undoubt- 
edly, now the Bonapartist most respected by 
all the adversaries of the cause. 
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branches of business, the laborer is the 
wealth-maker of the community; but in the 
majority of instances he furnishes only the 


OSEPH ARCH has been in this country as | brute force, and his employer the intelligence 


the representative of the farm-laborers 
of Great Britain. The combination among 
these laborers to obtain higher wages may or 
may not be successful from a pecuniary point 
of view. Yet it cannot wholly fail; for it is 
not possible for the agricultural laborers of 
that country, the lowest class in the scale of 
English civilization, to meet for the discussion 
of economic principles, of bettering their 
condition, of organizing affiliated societies, 
of giving to their farm-masters and to the 
world reasons for increased pay, without more 
improvement in intelligence. And, as labor 
becomes more intelligent, it always becomes 
more productive. On his return from Eng- 
land, forty years ago, Daniel Webster often 
spoke of the effect on the human mind of 
belonging to a class that looked forward to 
no elevation in society or in wealth, and that 
always dwelt in houses inherited from their 
ancestry, and passing unaltered from one 
generation to another. Mr. Webster com- 
pared them with the same class in this coun- 
try, all expecting to rise from the situation 
of the laborer to that of the farmer or em- 
ployer, and all expecting to build homes that 
should improve on those of their birth. The 
stimulus of an expectation to rise in the 
world by one's own efforts develops intelli- 
gence more than any other motive. But this 
stimulus must have both mental and physical 
nourishment, or it cannot develop itself 
through whole classes of society. But nei- 
ther the English nor the Irish peasantry have 
received wages sufficient to maintain brain- 
power. There is a recognizable connection 
between the pay and the food the workman 
receives, and the product of his mind as well 
as the labor of his body. When labor, as it 
has existed for generations in India, only 
realizes seven cents a day for its services, 
the whole life is spent in supporting exist- 
ence. The demands of the body tax the 
physical capacities to the utmost, and leave 
neither room nor ability for mental improve- 
ment. Converted East-Indians often become 
Christians, and many of their churches are 
wholly composed of native converts. But, as 
a race, they have not intellectual ability suffi- 
cient to raise up a ministry that shall guide 
the native mind in theological belief; neither 
does this race possess physical ability to form 
a reliable soldiery. The East-Indian must 
look to his missionary for his creed, as the 
Sepoy looks to his English officer for guid- 
ance. 

The laborer in this country receives high- 
er pay than in any other part of the world, 
and his intelligence averages higher. The 
Proportion of skilled to unskilled labor is 
also greater here. Labor is the germ of 
wealth, and is productive in proportion to the 
amount of intelligence involved in it. In all 





that makes that force valuable. Wealth 
should be, as its etymology indicates, weal or 
welfare; and it should be everywhere the 
common weal. In nearly all cases, it is the 
result of the application of mind to matter. 
No wealth is possible until material things 
come under the power of mind. The mere 
fact of ownership involves an appropria- 
tion, and an appropriation implies a prin- 
ciple. Nature is full of the raw material of 
wealth ; but it remains mere matter till ap- 
propriated and improved by intelligent labor. 
The forest on our Western frontier is of no 
pecuniary value till it is reached by the ad- 
vancing wave of population; its appropria- 
tion for the coming wants of that population 
stamps its value. In itself labor is of but 
little use, except as guided by intelligence 
and intended for public welfare. The end 
must be considered as well as the means. It 
cost as much labor to erect the Pyramids of 
Egypt as to build the mercantile marine of 
America ; but the Pyramids contributed noth- 
ing to the comfort or wealth of Egypt. The 
Escurial cost fifty millions, and so did the 
Pacific Railroad; but the one perpetuates an 
individual and his dynasty, while the trans- 
portation of the other benefits the nation and 
the world. It is, therefore, when labor in- 
volves thought, and is the means to a useful 
end, that it becomes most productive. The 
wealth of Great Britain is proverbial. It has 
been obtained by the intelligence of the mas- 
ters of her factories guiding large numbers 
of hands, and supplementing the force of 
those hands. by machinery which has required 
generations of thoughtful men to bring to its 
present state of efficiency. It is the power 
of machinery availing itself of the elements 
of Nature; it is the call of the nation to 
steam, and wind, and water, that gives to 
England her ascendency over the manufact- 
uring peoples, who follow the handicrafts 
that their fathers have bequeathed to them. 
It took but few years for England to stop 
every loom in Turkey. She reduced the ex- 
portation of cloths from India from two hun- 
dred million pounds a year to nothing; for 
her machinery, tireless, unceasing, involving 
much inventive thought, was more than a 
match for all the hand-power in the world. 
The Indian spinner, giving his whole life in 
his little cottage to the production of one 
piece of cotton after another, was as intelli- 
gent as the English factory-operative. But 
the latter was following the directions of a 
master whose wealth enabled him to employ 
scientific and thoughtful men, and who thus 
augmented the living power of the handi- 
craftsman by bringing the forces of Nature 
within human control. Twenty years ago the 
steam-power of England equaled the labor of 
six hundred million men; in other words, the 





factories of that small island were then as 
productive as the adult population of the 
whole globe. But the coal to raise this steam 
was mined by forty thousand men; the en- 
gines impelled by that steam were built by 
thirty-five thousand men ; so that this substi- 
tute for the adult population of the globe was 
produced by the labor of less than one hun- 
dred thousand men availing themselves of 
the hidden forces of Nature. But, for the 
twenty years since then, England has grown 
still faster in her productive power. In his 
latest speech to his constituents, Mr. Glad- 
stone remarked that, if all the wealth of Eng- 
land were blotted out of existence, it would 
be replaced by her industries within two gen- 
erations. In the competition for wealth be- 
tween the civilized and the semi-civilized na- 
tions of the earth, it is the intelligence of the 
former and their employment of machinery 
bearing the stamp of science and intelligence 
that makes them so superior in the amount 
and the cheapness of production. 


—— Although the fine days of autumn 
still linger with us, the sun already disap- 
pears in the west at so early an hour that a 
long evening interposes between his setting 
and our bedtime. How to fill up this some- 
times tedious interval is not an infrequent 
question in many households. There are, of 
course, established methods which everybody 
knows, and everybody advises others to em- 
ploy—such as reading, music, games, conver- 
sation ; and we hear a good many enthusiastic 
praises of the charms and advantages arising 
from these simple and wholesome pleasures. 
But, unfortunately, despite the felicities that, 
according to theory, ought to abide in the 
family circle where the tastes are intellectual 
and refined, somehow experience is continu- 
ally demonstrating a different result. Read- 
ing aloud often fails to keep the spirits of a 
circle alive and zestful, as the suppressed 
yawn and wearisome stretching of the limbs 
are so apt to indicate. Music is, of course, 
spiritually enthralling to all right-feeling 
people; but the music of the household, by 
ceaseless repetitions, has too frequently a 
genius for saddening every listener, and caus- 
ing wistful glances toward the slow-moving 
hands of the clock. Then games, like the 
many-times repeated song, soon tax the pa- 
tience and weary the souls of the players; and 
as for conversation, unless there is a good 
ringing argument, it is almost certain to drop 
away, before the evening is half spent, into 
spiritless monosyllables, while, if an argu- 
ment by chance keeps the attention alive, it 
is too apt to end in bad temper and down- 
right warfare. 

What is to bedone, then? Are there 
any new devices for keeping the household 
animated in winter evenings? Any new plans 
by which we may retain an active relish in 
each other’s society, and so come to look upon 
the home fireside as a place for genuine felici 
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ty? We imagine not, At least we know of 
no new inventions in this direction, and, if 
there were, we doubt very much whether we 
should be more successful with them than 
with the former ones. 
ficulty hitherto has probably been with our- 
selves, rather than with our methods. If 
we would go to work zealously to see how 
we could make the old methods available, 
how much spirit we could infuse into them, 
we should probably awake to a few new facts 
and experiences pertaining thereto—that, in- 
stead of new devices, the real necessity is a full 
understanding and application of the old ones. 

In our schemes for winter-evening enter- 
tainment we must first be sure that we pos- 
sess that time-honored ideal of home—a fire- 
side. This is the essential and central thought 
of household cheer. A register, with hot 
fumes emptying through its dark, cavernous 
depths, won’t do—this is far more suggestive 
of the diabolic than the felicitous. Nor can 
we install our series of winter-evening pleas- 
ures around the black cylinder of a stove. 
We must begin by making the domicile attrac- 
tive. Nothing is better for the peace of home 
than a cheerful disposition; but cheer of 
mind is commonly effect rather than cause. 
We must see that our surroundings contribute 
to this end. There are rooms that fling a 
dreary shadow upon every oecupant; we 
might as well expect to find a lively fami- 
ly-circle in the Catacombs as in such apart- 
ments. We are already half-way toward a 
happy winter evening when our sitting-room 
is enlivened with bright touches of color in 
the furnishing, and is under a soft glow of 
light from the blaze on the hearth. Tact and 
care can do a great deal toward making even 
an unhandsome interior look cheerful and in- 
viting. In autumn we may garnish our rooms 
with autumn leaves; in midwinter the winter- 
green and the holly will do something toward 
enlivening it; but, at all times, a woman with 
the least artistic feeling can so arrange and 
distribute articles as to make a place look 
homelike. But she must always begin by 
having a bright, well-swept hearth, and abun- 
dant illumination from lamp or candles. For 
those incorrigible people who will sit in fire- 
less and balf-lighted rooms, there is no hope. 
Dullness is their inevitable and their well- 
deserved fate. When the external conditions 
are right, we are quite ready in spirit to enjoy 
almost any thing in the way of entertainment 
that may be offered us. 

One of the simplest things is reading 
aloud; but, reading is very apt to be tedious. 
A monotonous voice, a dull author—or an 
author who is dull in the long, drawling tones 
of an untrained reader—affords, certainly, a 
very trying kind of entertainment. Hence it 
is necessary to have a good reader; not elo- 
eution, only good, honest, simple reading, 
by some one whose voice is pleasant, who 
is fluent in utterance, and who knows how to 
bring out the meaning of his author by prop- 
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er emphasis and inflection. When we have | 
this much—and if we haven’t we must seize 
upon a suitable person for the purpose and 


| rigidly train him; with this much secured, it 
For, after all, the dif- | 


is only necessary to use judgment in the selec- 
tion of topics to render at least one good | 
hour of the evening a decided success. We 
have seen a lady amuse a circle for half an 
hour simply by the vivacious manner in 
which she read the jests in the corner of a 
country newspaper. Art is every thing; and 
a very little art, if accompanied by a good 
manner, will render reading aloud a first-rate 
amusement. 

So it is with music. Of course, every- 
body knows there is music—and music. Poor 
instrumental music had better be excluded 
from the family-circle altogether. Very in- 
differently executed vocal music is quite en- 
durable, even pleasant, if the voice have a 
moderate sweetness, and the song one of en- 
tire simplicity. But, for entertainment of the 
best kind, few things are better than the glee. 
If there are enough members of the house, 
with fair musical talent, to form a quartet, 
a portion of the winter evenings is choicely 
provided for. Perhaps this would be difficult 
to obtain, but not in every family. But no 
matter what form the music may take, only 
let it have freshness and vivacity, and no one 
in that happy circle will have occasion to com- 
plain of tedious winter nights. It would be 
best to be very sparing of the old-fashioned 
sentimental song—sentiment is good, but vi- 
vacity und brightness are better. 

But reading and music are still not enough, 
especially where there are active young peo- 
ple in the circle. There must be occasionally 
a lively and even a boisterous outcome of 
fun. If any one of the family is a good 
amateur actor he may extemporize a mas- 
querade, or a charade, to excellent advantage. 
To keep the public spirit—the public of the 
household—fresh, vigorous, and hopeful, it 
would be well to organize a few exhibitions 
of this character. Otherwise there would be 
sure to come those heavy hours when books 
are dull, music wearisome, cards flat, and 
nature craves a stimulant of some kind. 
If there is no inclination or means for a 
charade or parlor-drama, have a dance, and 
follow the dance with some rich bit of rollick- 
ing merriment. It would not be difficult to 
keep the household merry the whole winter 
if the forethought and the right spirit enter 
into the purpose. It mustn’t be assumed, 
because reading, and music, and the charade, 
have hitherto failed, that new schemes must 
be devised; try the old over again, for be 
sure failure has come of weakness of spirit, 
or even of judgment in the manner. One 
secret of success is never to push any form 
of enjoyment too far; if the reading is enjoy- 
able, stop while the pleasure in it is still 
fresh. Give too little rather than too much. 
And, of course, this is true of whatever else 
may be attempted. 





In the accusations of extravagance 
and luxury so generally current, it should be 
remembered that luxury is not a positive but 
a relative matter. That which is denounced 
as a luxury in one age becomes a_necessity 
in another; even that which is a luxury to 
one man is often indispensable to others. 
There has never been an age in which con- 
demnation of luxurious habits, as so consid- 
ered, has not been general ; and many of these 
censures, sincere as they no doubt were, strike 
the modern sense as supremely ridiculous. 
The most excessive indulgence of the syba- 
rites have never called forth sterner condemna- 
tion from the moralists than did the intro- 
duction of forks. It was pronounced a crime 
against Nature, and the story is told of a 
Venetian lady, the wife of a doge, who, 
daring to make use of a fork, instead of eat- 
ing with her fingers, was punished for the 
impious act by her body ever afterward ex- 
haling the sickening odor of a corpse. The 
invention of chimneys and the substitution 
of mattresses for beds of straw also called 
forth fierce censure from the stoics of the 
day. There is scarcely an article of modern 
convenience that did not meet with simi- 
lar hostility upon its first introduction. 
While it is true that luxurious indulgences 
have increased in some particulars, there 
have been in others a return to simple 
tastes. Very few people now wear silk 
stockings ; cotton shirts, instead of linen, 
are in recent days the very general wear. 
The table is not so loaded with viands as in 
former times; there has been a growth of 
fastidiousness in regard to dishes, but Juxu- 
rious eating, like excessive drinking, has 
quite gone out of fashion; and then the 
habits of luxury, of which we hear so much, 
are really confined to the very few. We 
note the extravagances indulged in by some, 
but we do not so readily see the rigid econ- 
omy practised by others, of which there can 
be no better proof than the steady increase 
of the large sums held by the savings-banks. 


For a rarity, the government of 
the Grand Turk has just aroused itself to 
perform an act of singularly capricious des- 
potism. The lazy life of the fair sex of Stam- 
boul has been excited into a tearful but boot- 
less indignation. The police of Constantinople, 
who have hitherto been occupied for the 
most part in driving obnoxious curs up 
dark lanes, and occasionally -applying the 
bastinado to a Greek thief, have been bur- 
dened with a duty which, if there be any 
chivalry in their souls, must be a most un- 
welcome one. We are sure that the ladies 
of all climes, from the New-York upper cir- 
cles to the court-dames of torrid Ashantee, 
will keenly sympathize with their Turkish 
sisters in the calamity which has rudely 
fallen upon them. An edict, which it will 
not do to disobey, has gone forth from the 
sultanic—the victims may well mutter that 
it is a satanic—palace, that henceforth no 
lady shall be allowed to enter a shop under 
any pretense whatever! Constantinople is 
drowsy and dull, and yet that supreme re- 
source of the feminine heart, wearied with 
ennui, “going shopping,” is peremptorily de- 
nied them. They are required to make their 
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purchases either as they sit in their tightly- 
closed carriages, or on the pavement at the 
windows and doors of the shops. The de- 
lights of lingering by the counters groaning 


under a wealth of various silks, furs, and | 


laces, of satisfying a most natural curiosity 
as to prices, of chatting with friendly trades- 
men over the fashions and fashion prospects, 
of enjoying charming little é#te-d-étes with 
very dear friends as the bewildering fabrics 
are overhauled and held admiringly to the 
light, of inspecting tastefully-displayed “ open- 
ings,” and taking happy advantage of much- 
advertised “ sellings-out,” are no longer to 
be known by the dowagers and belles of the 
City of Pinnacles. What would our own 
iadies say to such a ukase? Suppose the 
stores of Broadway were to be shut to their 
cheerful invasions? Imagine the dull for- 
mality of trading on the pavement, or being 
obliged to select, at a carriage-window, from 
the scant variety of silks and mohairs which 
a clerk could carry on his arm! Fancy try- 
ing on bonnets in the street, and fitting laced 
bottines at an open door! Think what fate 
would await a mayor or chief of police who 
should thus extinguish the gayety of an en- 
tire sex, and that the most irresistible of 
sexes! One shrinks from reflecting on the 
consequences of obliterating an institution so 
universal and so necessary to the happiness 
of our wives and daughters. Woman’s-rights 
movements would surely receive large ac- 
ceasories; multitudes of “ sweet-girl” lobby- 
ists would besiege a susceptible legislature ; 
many an “old campaigner” would, from very 
desperation, take the platform to urge an in- 
surrection against the tyranny of man; and 
the next presidential campaign would no 
doubt turn upon the momentous issue of the 
sacred right to go a-shopping. As it is, who 
knows but the ladies of Stamboul will seize 
upon this grievance to throw off the irksome 
yokes of antique Moslem custom; that they 
will abandon the yashmak, and appear moving 
unveiled in the Valley of Sweet Waters, and 
assume panniers and pork-pie hats with 
feathers? For if, as Burke said, you cannot 
draw up an indictment against a nation, 
surely it is quite as impossible to suppress a 
prevailing passion of a sex. 


Daily steamers from England to 
both New York and Boston, and return, is the 
programme of the near future; and the pros- 
pect is full of promise and good augury in 
more than one respect. Competition between 
the rival lines will reduce the expense of 
crossing the Atlantic to its minimum profit- 
able limit. This means a vast increase of 
the already very large amount of travel be- 
tween the two countries, and a more familiar, 
and therefore just and favorable, knowledge 
the one of the other; it means a considerable 
increase of the peaceful and welcome inva- 
sion of immigrants to the United States; 
there will be the larger opportunity for our 
middle classes, of moderate incomes, to derive 
the fruits of that education which travel im- 
parts, and the self-trial of which Bacon 
speaks; there will be not only greater cheap- 
ness of transit, but greater comfort in it, for 
every year discoverics are being made and 
improvements introduced caleulated to dimin- 





ish the necessary inconveniencies of close 
imprisonment in a narrow space for a week 
or more; while in its effect upon our trade 
and commercial prosperity, more frequent 
communication will have results scarcely to 
be computed, but certain to be of great 
value. Even a prevention of sea-sickness is 
not to be wholly despaired of; for, if Mr. 
Bessemer’s clever contrivance for maintain- 
ing an agreeable horizontal under difficulties 
proves illusory, the prize to be gained by 
conferring such a boon on humanity will 
keep skillful men at work upon a solution. 
But the benefits to be derived from daily 
transits, crowded cabins, and rich cargoes, 
should not be allowed to be monopolized by 
foreign companies. As it is, there are no 
American lines competing with the Cunard- 
ers, the Inmans, the French line, and the 
Hamburg and Bremen steamers. The Collins 
line was one of which Americans were justi- 
fied in being proud; and its misfortunes 
should not deter enterprise in a direction for 
which a great marine nation is surely pre- 
eminently capable. In large ocean -steam- 
ships we are behind the English and French ; 
yet here is a field wherein capital, well 
guided, would find certain and certainly-in- 
creasing profit. The swelling of immigration 
and the rapid development of our Western 
expanse will soon yield more freight than 
even the foreign companies can carry or 
keep pace with. Why can we not have an 
American Cunard fleet? We owe it to our 
own passengers and producers, as well as to 
our standing in the world as a commercial 
nation, not to be wholly outstripped in so 
very important a branch of mercantile thrift. 





Correspondence. 


WitmineTon, N. C., Vovember 3, 1873. 
To the Editor of Appletons’ Journal. 

Dear Sm: Having read in the “ Scientific 
Notes ’’ for your issue of November Ist a para- 
graph on a paper read before the French Geo- 
graphical Society by Captain Baudelaire, in 
which he urges the feasibility of creating an 
interior sea in the Desert of Sahara, will you 
allow me the privilege of asking, through your 
valuable paper, the answer to one question— 
not as to the feasibility of the plan, but as to 
its ultimate effects upon Europe after it is ac- 
complished ? 

It is a well-known fact that the direct rays 
of the sun do but little toward melting the 
snow and ice accumulated on the Alps during 
the winter ; and all persons who have lived in 
Switzerland know that the wind called Vauw- 
daire, or Fihn, which is the dying breath of 
the African simoom, often causes the waters 
of the lake of Geneva and other Alpine reser- 
voirs to rise several feet in the course of twen- 
ty-four or thirty-six hours, and thus show that 
wind to be the chief agent in reducing the 
Alpine glaciers. 

If the Sahara, instead of being a desert, 
were a sea, would the simoom still reach the 
Alps? And, if it did, would its heat not be so 
considerably reduced as to have little or no 
effect upon the glaciers? And is it not a safe 
speculation to make that the glaciers would, 
in course of time, spread all over Switzerland, 
and perhaps over a large part of Europe ? 

A point in favor of my theory is, that all 
geographers concede the Sahara to be the bed 





of a dried-up inland sea; while Professor 
Agassiz and other eminent scientists see in 
the granite bowlders found over a large portion 
of Europe a proof that, during a prehistoric 
period, all that country was covered with gla- 
ciers. Is it not safe to argue that these two 
facts were cause and effect, and that, by re- 
storing the cause by the creation of an inland 
sea in Africa, the climate of Europe would be 
most seriously affected? Respectfully, 
H. Tavioner. 


To the Editor of Appletons’ Journal. 

In the number of the 1st inst. the ‘* Weekly 
Retrospect of Events’’ mentions that *‘ tne 
Council of Geneva complain to the Federal 
Council of annoyance through Bishop Mennil- 
4od’s intrigues, and pray thatthe French Gov- 
ernment be requested to stop the annoyance.” 

Permit me to state that the name of the ec- 
clesiastic in question is Afermillod, and not, as 
given above, Mennillod. 

Some ten years ago, during a sojourn at 
Geneva, I made his acquaintance, he being at 
that time euré of the new Catholic chureh of 
Notre-Dame in that portion of Geneva which 
stands on the right bank of the Rhone. He 
was looked upon as a man of some ability, and 
especially noted as an eloquent preacher, His 
fame in that respect led to his being invited 
to deliver a course of sermons in Lent at one 
of the fashionable churches in Paris. At the 
same time many persons thought him rather 
showy and brilliant than sound and learned; 
and the writer was one who was disposed to 
join in this estimate of his character. 

He is of humble origin, his father having 
been a baker at Carouge, in the environs of 
Geneva. 

It may give some idea of his character to 
state that he had himself photographed on his 
knees, in the attitude of devout prayer ! 

Since his elevation to the episcopal dig- 
nity, his intrigues and refusal to conform to 
the decrees of the council ef the canton, excited 
such bitter feeling of hostility that the authori- 
ties felt themselves at last obliged to expel 
him from their territory, and he was accord- 
ingly escorted by a body of police to the fron 
tier, upon which he immediately established 
his residence in the little French town of Fer- 
ney, famous as the refuge of Voltaire. This is 
only some three miles from Geneva; and it 
may be readily imagined what a “thorn in 
the side”? would be the close proximity of a 
character of this kind under existing cireum- 
stances. 

As Bishop Mermillod has caused some ex- 
citement in the political and ecclesiastical 
circles of Geneva, and his name has been fre- 
quently before the public, the above details, 
for the authenticity of which I can vouch, may 
be considered as worthy of notice. G. 


To the Editor of Appletons’ Journal. 

Will you please inform me the reason why 
‘“‘ Strangers and Pilgrims,” lately finished ip 
Harper's Weekly, appears under the name of 
“ Unrest; or, the Beauty of the Family,” 
in Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine? The read- 
ing matter corresponds exactly, and I should 
like to know which is the right name, and 
why the other is wrong. 

Yours, most respectfully, 

“Strangers and Pilgrims” is reprinted 
from the Belgravia Magazine, London. If 
the two stories are the same, the title has 
been changed in Leslie’s publication.—Ep. 
JOURNAL. 
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Art Hotes. 


yy wae the most beautiful specimens of 

flower-painting, of the realistic type, 
that have ever been on view in New York, are 
four lovely pictures by Rivecire, of Paris, which 
are now on exhibition at Leavitt’s Art Gallery. 
Rivoire is the best flower-painter in France, 
and is so popular there that his works have 
rarely found their way to this country ; and he 


is known here by name only to a few people. 


Lately, however, very favorable notices of his 
works and style have appeared in our papers, 
and the value of his poetical renderings of Na- 
ture, which are very exact and positive in de- 
tail, is beginning to be appreciated. 

Our knowledge of water-colors has been 
largely derived from the English school; and 
its masters in that country have brought their 
works to an artistic perfection that, so far as is 
known in America, distances all other work in 
the same material. Rivoire, with a different 
stand-point from that of the English painters, 
either in solid or transparent color, and, so far 
as we remember, with a different motive to his 
work from any of theirs, paints with the fresh 
and charming feeling for grace of outline, poise 
of separate flowers, and an appreciation of the 
delicate, the massive, the rich, or the filmy 
character of the plants, such as we often see in 
the work of amateurs; but which style, and a 
knowledge of methods of using paint, often 
blunt or wholly destroy. 

Comparing his pictures with those of Doré, 
or, in our own land, with the spiritual produc- 
tions of La Farge, these works of Rivoire lack 
entirely the impassioned sentiment which is 
thrown into the posies that Ophelia dallies 
with as a slight link between her natural and 
sane self and her heart-broken insanity; or 
the pure sentiment of Wordsworth’s violets by 
mossy stones, or his appreciation of the beauty 
of the daisy’s star-shaped shadow “ thrown on 
the rude surface of the naked stone.” Of such 
sentiment there is no trace in the elegant sur- 
roundings of Rivoire’s azaleas and camellias 
resting in grotesque Japan jars, a fit ornament 
for the boudoir of a French belle, Neverthe- 
less, although the proverb says that ‘‘ God made 
the country, and man made the town,” there is 
an aroma of beauty and of purity everywhere ; 
and, if we mistake not, the hearts of all men 
ean beat near to God. These flowers of Ri- 
voire’s have a wonderful feeling of reality in the 
texture of their petals; and the color of them, 
witbout being distinctly in a “ key of color,” 
which is in itself an idea and a sentiment, is 
rich, harmonious, and the result of a culture 
that produces the beautiful porcelain of Louis 
Philippe, or the delicate materials after which 
the heart of nearly every woman sighs. 


According to the Academy, the Hong-Kong 
Daily Press, of July 1st (a curious source 
whence to derive art-intelligence), has a de- 
tailed description and intelligent criticism of 
Holman Hunt’s last picture, ‘‘ The Shadow of 
the Cross,” which as yet few persons have 
been fortunate enough to see, and concerning 
which the critics of the London journals have 
been remarkably reserved. The article in the 
Hong-Kong Press was not, it appears, written 
for publication, but was merely sent by the 
. writer for the edification of a private resident 
in the colony, who, finding it interesting, for- 
warded it to the local paper. It is evidently 
written by some one well versed in art-criti- 
cism, though it is free from the technicalities 
with which so many art-critics overwhelm us. 
The strange symbolism of this remarkable 
work has been already explained. A nearly 





nude and well-built Arab carpenter stands in 
his workshop at sunset, and indulges in a 
hearty stretch of his limbs after his hard day’s 
work. By so doing, his shadow is thrown 
upon the wall in the exact image of a crucified 
man, an effect that is perceived by his compan- 
ion, a woman in a coarse blue robe, with her 
back to the spectator, who is on her hands and 
knees on the floor, as if looking for something. 
Such is Holman Hunt’s latest conception of the 
Virgin Mary and her Son, and “‘ so thoroughly 
naturalistic,” says the Hong-Kong Press critic, 
“so purposely unidealized is the picture, that 
a friend, well accustomed to art, who happened 
to see this painting without any previous 
knowledge of the subject, studied it, as he as- 
sured us, long and carefully, without the slight- 
est idea that any thing more than an ordinary 
piece of village-life was intended.” 

The exhibition of this remarkable work will 
soon take place in London. 


Among the contributions to the art depart- 
ment at the Vienna Exhibition were numerous 
rare works from the Austrian churches, many 
of which were but little known before. There 
were sent from Domkirche a rich altar frontal 
nearly twelve feet long, bearing the crucifixion 
and other sacred subjects, the style being of 
the thirteenth century; from the cathedral at 
Prague, a veritable museum of rarities, was sent 
a unique collection, comprising chalices, cas- 
kets, mitres, antique embroidery, etc. Illumi- 
nated MSS., valuable book-covers, church plate, 
tapestries, enamels, were sent from different 
churches, many of which were rare curiosities. 
“What strikes us most,” says the Saturday 
Review, ‘‘ is scarcely so much this rich variety 
as the impartial distribution of the treasure 
over places high and low, reaching from the 
richest cathedral to the humblest church. It 
would seem as if Austria, at least since the 
time when Turkish invaders were driven back, 
had escaped that wholesale pillage which has 
stripped the sacred arts from less favored ter- 
ritories. Certain it is that in Vienna there 
are to be seen precious relics of the past from 
lowly parishes whose whereabouts can hardly 
be ascertained by atlas or guide-book. It is 
a thousand pities that these rare remains, of 
which we would gladly learn more, have not 
been catalogued. We hope these treasures 
of historic art will not be scattered till some 
record is made which may remain as a lasting 
memorial.” 


** An Indian worker in gold,” says Mr. 
Ruskin, in a recent letter to the art-students 
at Mansfield, “or a Scandinavian worker in 
iron, or an old French worker in thread, could 
produce, indeed, beautiful designs out of noth- 
ing but groups of knots and spirals ; but you, 
when you are rightly educated, may render 
your knots and spirals infinitely more interest- 
ing, by making them suggestive of natural 
forms, and rich in elements of true knowledge. 
You know, for instance, the pattern which for 
centuries has been the basis of ornament in 
Indian shawls—the bulging leaf ending in a 
spiral. The Indian produces beautiful designs 
with nothing but that spiral. You cannot bet- 
ter his powers of design, but you may make 
them more civil and useful by adding knowl- 
edge of Nature to invention. Suppose you 
learn to draw rightly, and, therefore, to know 
correctly the spirals of springing ferns — not 
that you maygive ugly names to all the species 
of them — but that you may understand the 
grace and vitality of every hour of their exist- 
ence. Suppose you have sense and cleverness 
enough to translate the essential character of 
this beauty into forms expressible by simple 
lines — therefore, expressible by thread—you 





might then have a series of fern-patterns which 
would each contain points of distinctive inter- 
est and beauty, and of scientific truth, and yet 
be variable by fancy, with quite as much ease 
as the meaningless Indian one.” 


Lauthier, at 6 Astor Place, has a beautiful 
set of Sévres china, that was sent to this country 
for sale some time ago. It is said that Mr. 
Gladstone, in the intervals of ministerial toil, 
delights to solace his leisure by studying up 
and collecting the rare and elegant porcelain 
so frequently found in Europe; but which is, 
as yet, so seldom seen in this country. Amer- 
icans visiting Europe have gradually devel- 
oped a taste for, and have collected, various 
beautiful and curious articles of this kind, as 
the Loan Collection in New York bears wit- 
ness; and, by degrees, a supply from the same 
sources whence they gathered their specimens 
is following them to America. This little 
tea-table set of china, numbering in all about 
thirty pieces, is very exquisitely wrought with 
roses and lilies, each flower as perfect as the 
ornament of a breast-pin; but we fear that, 
in the present condition of the purses of the 
usual buyers of such luxuries, these rarely 
beautiful ornaments will in vain seek a mar- 
ket in our city. At any rate, it is encouraging 
to see, by degrees, from such indications as 
these, that a respect is being developed abroad 
for American cultivation, and for our apprecia- 
tion of the higher results of civilization and of 
art applied to household decoration. 


In an article in the Portfolio, by Mr. Atkin- 
son, on contemporary art in Germany, occurs 
the following passage : “‘ Landscape-painting, 
like genre, is just now more prolific than in- 
ventive—in fact, the fundamental ideas pro- 
mulgated by Professor Schirmer and others 
some half-century ago, have been pretty well 
worked out; and yet in Vienna I marked at 
least sixty artists who drudgingly are devoting 
their lives to the old formulas. But a change 
is coming over the landscape of Germany ; for, 
just as in figure-painting, the high historic 
has given place to the low domestic, so in land- 
scape - art, a high horizon is surrendered to 
lowlands. Formerly a painter of Munich or 
Dusseldérf invaded nine - tenths of his sky 
with snow - mountains, the remaining one- 
tenth being reserved for a tempest, but now 
Herr Lier leads the way to green pastures and 
tranquil streams. The coloring, too, is as 
much transmuted as the composition. Instead 
of purple and black, quiet harmony is educed 
out of tender grays. Thus, it will be under- 
stood that German and French landscape, long 
dissevered, are at last assimilating.” 


A new and great picture (great, it is said, 
in every sense of the word, but certainly in 
size), by Hans Makart, is now being exhibited 
at Vienna. It represents Venice doing hom- 
age to Caterina Cornaro, and contains no less 
than thirty-nine figures of life-size. Bruno 
Meyer accords it warm praise, and considers it 
the greatest triumph of Makart’s art. A paint- 
ing of Venus and Tannhauser, by the rising 
Hanoverian artist Otto Knille, is also creating 
some sensation in Germany. It has beer lately 
added to the Berlin National Gallery. 


“ Would it not be well,” says the Atheneum, 
“if the Royal Academicians were to endeavor 
to obtain leave to place on the front of the 
house, 83 Queen Anne Street East, a tablet re- 
cording thé fact that Landseer was born there! 
Turner’s house, in the same street, of which 
the internal arrangements have been consider 
ably altered, remains without a mark or sigt 
of any kind.” 
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Piterary Hotes. 


HE consoling and altogether comfortable 
theory that every man that comes into 

the world has a “mission” in it, encounters 
more difficulties than in any other case when 
it seeks to account satisfactorily for the exist- 
ence of certain writers. According to it, we 
are compelled to believe that Mr. Tupper, 
even, has been of service to humanity; and 
does not the humblest intelligence rebel at the 
requirement? We have perplexed ourselves 
often over the question of many men’s places 
im this great scheme of benefit to mankind, 
and in not a few troublous instances we have 
remained unsatisfied—almost skeptical as to 
the possibility of any thing more than patience 
and forbearance being taught by all the efforts 
of some of the most prolific authors of our 
time. There is one gentleman, however, over 
whose exact duty in the world we have no 
longer any doubt. Mr. Joaquin Miller’s mis- 
sion is unquestionably a simple and an obvious 
one—namely, to sweep away the last vestiges 
of our faith in that oracle before which our 
fathers bowed—the judgment of the English 
reviews. Some shaken relics of the ancient 
faith in this lingered among the American 
reading public until a comparatively recent 
period; even after there had dawned upon 
some minds the conviction that the criticism 
of an intelligent American writer might in 
some dim future have the same weight as that 
from a transatlantic pen; but Mr. Joaquin 
Miller went to England, and the old canons of 
belief perished forever. Even when we be- 
came convinced that the English reviewers 
were not poking grave fun at us when they 
praised the wonderful Oregonian, we still 
clung hopefully to the theory that he might 
have ghown them something he had not shown 


us. But, as he continues publishing his songs 
and his “‘ unwritten histories,” our trust fades | 


quite away, and we watch with nothing but 
amusement the former stern arbiters of our 
fate, as they follow with enthusiastic praises 
this irrepressible mountebank of the border, 
while he sings to them of ‘‘serapes” that 
rhyme with capes, and startles the speakers 
of the English tongue with his wordy contor- 
tions. If Mr. Miller amazed us when he sang 
his at least original misrepresentations of his 
native heath, what shall we say of him when 
he changes his character, and now, in his 
“Songs of the Sun-lands,” appears as an imi- 
tator? We cannot deny that he has attained 
acertain kind of success; and yet, to all save 
the great reviews, whom this new mood charms 
more than ever, his talent for catching the ring 
of other writers will appear but a wasted one 
at best. The ‘“‘Echo Club,” in the Atlantic, 
gave us nearly as good an imitation of Swin- 
burne as the following : 
“With incense, and myrrh, and sweet spices ; 
Frankincense and sacredest oil ; 
In ivory, chased with devices, 
Cut quaint, and in serpentine coil ; 

Heads bared, and held down to the bosom ” — 
and so on (“Songs of the Sun-lands,” p. 165). 
And we are not sure but there might be even 
a better copy of Jean Ingelow than this: 
“Thatch of palm and a patch of clover, 

Breath of balm in a field of brown, 

The clouds blew up and the birds flew over, 

And I looked upward: but who looked down ? 
(“Sun-lands,” p. 183). But we will not dis- 
pute Mr. Miller’s general attainments in this 
new department. It is only when we learn by 
the announcement of his new volume that it 
consists of original poems—that it is spoken 











of with charming naiveté as “‘ unconventional ” 
—that at last amusement seizes us, and, in our 
rude, uncultured American heart, we smile. 
Then it is that we see truly the greatness of 
the London Standard, when it oracularly speaks 
of this work. And this is what it says: ‘No 
poetry of the present age has any claim to the 
unconventional freedom, the supreme inde- 
pendence, the spontaneity, the bold and vigor- 
ous originality, the all-pervading passion, the 
unresting energy, and the prodigal wealth of 
imagery which stamp the poetry before us.” 
. . . » Heavens! and this is “‘ the conservative 
newspaper of Great Britain!” 


Messrs. Putnam have recently published a 
new and greatly -enlarged edition of their 
“Best Reading,” one of the most widely- 
known volumes of their ‘* Handy-Book Series.”’ 
This little manual is one of the few satisfac- 
tory small bibliographies which we have found 
among a great many attempted books of its 
class. As originally given to the public, it 
was, in spite of not a few obvious faults, alto- 
gether the best popular work of its kind that 
had appeared for years. As now revised and 
expanded, it may certainly hope to hold a per- 
manent leading place among the more sensible 
and practical aids to popular education, and to 
the direction of the popular taste. We would 
not for a moment assert that it is possible for 
any manual in the world to dictate a true taste 
to a reader—one so formed would resemble the 
courtesy of a man who had learned his per- 
sonal manner from a “ hand-book of etiquette” 
—but we certainly do believe that such a book- 


list as we would gladly see spread broadcast | 


among ambitious but little-educated people 


that would do great good, and, in some re- 
spects at least, supply the place of a teacher. 
We have said that the Putnams’ excellent 
manual has not a few obvious faults. We do 
not include among these what the publishers 
seem to fear will be blamed—the incomplete- 
ness of the book; that is inevitable, and in 
hardly any sense a blameworthy thing. A 


catalogue which should be a very hundred- | 


pounder, and appear in twenty volumes, would 
come, after all, but a step nearer to including 
all that a man would read if he could. We 
should rather, on the other hand, be disposed 
to criticise unfavorably the attempt that has 
been made at a too elaborate classification in 
many matters—having now and then for its 
accompanying evil a somewhat careless ar- 
rangement in others. We should be glad to 
illustrate this by examples did space permit ; 


but we will only express what has always been | 
| a belief with us—that it often costs the reader 
more trouble to search among an elaborate di- 
vision of subjects, though this be designed to | 
aid him, than to follow out a few well-ar- | 


ranged alphabetical lists, though they are long, 
and classified under but few general heads. 
Upon errors of the types in the spelling of 
names, etc., especially of titles in which for- 
eign words occur, we will not comment here; 
but the publishers should remember that such 
mistakes are of far more consequence in such 
@ manual than in any other class of books. 
Goethe with an accented final letter (Goethé) 
is bad enough, but not so bad as the conspicu- 
ous misspelling of several names of writers in 
our own tongue; now and then, too, a title is 
somewhat blundered, and here and there is a 
misstatement—as where “ Agnes Grey ”’ is at- 
tributed to Emily Bronté. It was written by 
her sister Anne. We fancy, too, that a reader 
of the manual might have some difficulty ir 
finding Hesiod’s “ Theognis” (Theogony 2). 
But these are minor points, and, the “ Best 








Reading” is, on the whole, as we have said, an 
unusually satisfactory book. 


‘* Sounds from Secret Chambers,” a volume 
of verses by Laura C. Redden (Howard Glyn- 
don), is a book which we certainly wish to 
judge most charitably, since it is the product 
of an evidently cultured and delicate mind: 
but we cannot help thinking that if its author 
had left her songs unpublished, the world 
would not have lost much positive or perma- 
nent gratification. These inoffensive, some- 
what commonplace and negative verses glide 
across the mind without disturbing it, to be 
sure; but we question if they ever leave upon 
it any strong impression; and we can think 
of no adjective that so completely describes 
them as the odious word “ pretty.’”’ In notic- 
ing the number of similar volumes that are 
published in a decade, we sometimes despair 
at the waste of fair material; and we are dis- 
posed to say, with cynical Mr. Calverly : 

“Ob, if billows and pillows, and bowers and 
hours, 
And all the brave rhymes of an elder day, 
Could be furled together, this genial weather, 
And carted—or carried on wafts—away ; 
And never again trotted out—ay me ! 
How much fewer volumes of verse there'd be!" 


We are glad to say a word of praise for an 
unpretentious little book wherein may be found 
more epitome of tragedy and thrilling story 
than in many libraries of the wildest romance, 


| and with the advantage, O sated reader of fic- 


titious sufferings ! that all the tragedy and ad- 
venture here described are true, and happened 
at yourvery doors. The little volume is “ The 


. | Gloucester Fishermen’s Record and Memorial,” 
could be an assistance and an encouragement 


giving an account of all the vessels and men 
lost from the port of Gloucester, Massacliu- 
setts, since 1830, with stories of the great gales 
and the hard winters, the disasters on George’s 
Shoals and Norman’s Woe, and al] the other 
widely-separated and well-known places that 
the fishermen seek or dread. The book is 


| simple in language, and without pretense to 


literary merit; but whoever does not see be- 
yond its pages into the change, and pathos, 
and danger of the life it describes, upon him 
all graces of diction would be wasted, and this 
little “‘ memorial” should be in other hands. 


We suppose there are still a few people 
in America by whom Mr. John 8. C. Ab- 
bott is considered an excellent historian and 
a candid biographer. If there be any such, 
it is undoubtedly a sincere pleasure to them to 
follow the publication of his lives of ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Pioneers and Patriots.” To others than 
these admirers, it can hardly be a hope- 
ful or gratifying thing that the ideas of the 
youth of the country are once more to be set 
astray by Mr. Abbott’s peculiar views of his- 
tory and the characters of the past; but we 
must not judge him by his previous works, 
lest he should startle us by possible justice in 
those that are to come. We write at a time 
when no opportunity has been given us for a 
thorough examination of “‘ Peter Stuyvesant,” 
which is published as the latest of the series ; 
but we cannot say that the prospect seems an 
especially cheering one, unless the historian 
completely changes his former fashion of whole- 
sale praise and blame. Messrs. Dodd & Mead 
publish these new biographies. 


“The Story of the Earth and Man,” by 
Professor Dawson, of Montreal, is a very clear 
and readable recapitulation of the geological 
history of the earth, given without unneces- 
sary technicality, and eminently fitted for 
popular, reading. That portion which treats 
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of the earth’s living inhabitants is written 
from the point of view of one strongly op- 
posed to the theory of evolution. The book is 
very sensibly illustrated. 


Mr. Van Nostrand has added to his series 
of small fifty-cent manuals a treatise on “ The 
Ventilation of Buildings,’”’ by Mr. W. H. But- 
ler. It is of more general interest than any 
volume the series has thus far produced, the 
others being of a special character. 


“The Woman in White ’’ and “* Poor Miss 
Finch” are two further volumes that have 
reached us from the Messrs. Harpers’ excellent 
edition of Wilkie Collins’s works, of which we 
spoke last week. 





Scientific Hotes. 


8 announced in the Journat of last week, 

we present to our readers an interesting 
and suggestive communication from W. Saville 
Kent, of Brighton, England, on the proposed 
aquarium in the Central Park. The sugges- 
tions made by Mr. Kent deserve especial at- 
tention when it is borne in mind that the 
author is one who speaks with authority, and 
whose long experience and acknowledged at- 
tainments entitle his opinion to a marked con- 
sideration. In a private letter accompanying 
this appeal, the writer evinces an interest in 
the movement that renders, if possible, more 
imperative the need we have endeavored to 
meet, and his words cannot fail of good in 
that they will gain for the cause the active in- 
dorsement of naturalists, as well as that of the 
general public. The letter bears date of Brigh- 
ton, England, and reads as follows : 

“The advantages likely to accrue to sci- 
ence, and the boon awarded to the general 
public in an educational and recreative point 
of view, by the establishment of a grand aqua- 
rium in the Central Park, New-York City, 
cannot be over-estimated. The building once 
in working order, it is not too much to antici- 
pate stocking its tanks not only with the species 
ordinarily frequenting the seaboard near home, 
but the magnificent marine fauna of the West- 
India Islands, the life-teeming reefs of the 
coast of Florida, and even the more remote 
shores of the Pacific, must be pressed into ser- 
vice. The system of transporting living fish 
for acclimatization purposes through the medi- 
um of ‘aquarium ears,’ already pursued with 
so much success under the auspices of the 
American Fisheries Commission, will be of 
enormous importance as a means of transit, 
and to further develop that system for convey- 
ing specimens from distant seas on shipboard 
involves but little inventive ingenuity. It 
may, in fact, be predicated that large and well- 
appointed aquaria shall, when fully developed, 
as perfectly represent the marine fauna of 
every quarter of the globe as menageries and 
zoological gardens do at present the terrestrial 
inhabitants ; while, at the same time, so limited 
is our present knowledge of the habits and life- 
history of even the commonest of our ocean 
denizens, and so comparatively inexhaustible 
the supply to be drawn upon, that they must 
ever continue to be associated with an irresist- 
ible charm of novelty unattainable by such 
rival institutions. The Brighton aquarium is 

* at present the largest in existence, or likely to 
be attempted on this side of the Atlantic, and 
its most capacious tank, over one hundred 
feet in length, by thirty broad, affords suffi- 
cient space for the evolutions of porpoises; 
but there is mo reason why these dimensions 
should mot be exceeded, and tanks constructed 











for the accommodation of still larger animals. 
The beluga, or white whale, for instance, at- 
taining a length of fifteen or sixteen feet, 
abounds at certain seasons of the year ut the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence, and is there cap- 
tured in large quantities for the sake of its 
skin and oil; these creatures, being lung- 
breathers, would not require to be immersed 
in water during transport, and, with proper 
care, would easily perform the journey of 
three or four hundred miles to New York. 
The remarkable tenacity of life of all the rep- 
resentatives of the shark tribe, again, highly 
favors the possibility of successfully import- 
ing some of the larger members of this group 
from the West Indies. For the supply of its 
fresh-water tanks, the North American Conti- 
nent has the especial advantage of possessing 
in its lakes and rivers some of the most re- 
markable examples now remaining of the al- 
most extinct ganoid race of fishes, as instanced 
in the bony pike (Lepidosteus), and in the pad- 
dle-fishes (olyodon), and other species of the 
sturgeon family. Among the greatest benefits 
conferred upon science by the maintenance of 
large aquaria, are the opportunities they afford 
of recording develop tal ph (prior 
to their introduction almost unattainable), and 
of otherwise facilitating research under ordi- 
dary circumstances prosecuted at a great dis- 
advantage. In illustration of this, the recent 
important observations made by the well- 
known American naturalist, Dr. E. 8. Morse, 
on the early stages of the lamp-shells ( Zerebra- 
tula septentrionalis) at Eastport, Maine, and in 
which he seeks to demonstrate the affinity of 
that group with the annelida rather than the 
mollusca, might have been conducted under 
far more favorable auspices in a large aquarium, 
and where, living in a state of nature, these 
animals would probably yield still more im- 
portant details of their life-history than any 
yet known. Another zoological problem of 
the greatest consequence yet undetermined is 
associated with the embryology of the king- 
crabs, the only existing group of their class 
throwing light on the ancient paleozoic eu- 
rypteride, and forming a connecting link be- 
tween the spider tribe and true crustacea. 
One species (Limulus pelyph ) is a native of 
America, and it may be yet left to the aqua- 
rium of the Central Park, New York, to fur- 
nish through this species the details deciding 
this important question. Instances of a simi- 
lar nature might be indefinitely multiplied to 
make intelligible the important ré/e such an 
institution is calculated to play when once es- 
tablished. fe eS 








In the course of certain recent researches 
on “ Activity in the Growth of Plants,’’ the 
Gardener's Chronicle obtained the following 
results bearing on the subject, and illustrating 
the marvelous activity manifested in the growth 
of a common shrub, the Abies normanniana. 
The results are as follows, being deduced from 
a simple series of measurements and calcula- 
tions: “*The shrub,” the writer states, ‘is 
only two feet six inches in height, the number 
of young shoots of this year’s growth upon it 
is five hundred and eighty-five; the shoots 
vary in length from half an inch to six inches ; 
their aggregate length is eleven hundred and 
seventy-one inches, or nearly ninety - eight 
feet. Dividing the aggregate length of the 
shoots by their number, we obtain a mean 
length of about two inches. The average 
number of leaves on each inch of a number of 
shoots, taken at random, is thirty-four, so 
that the total number of leaves on these five 
hundred and eighty-five shoots may be set 
down at thirty-nine thousand eight hundred 





and fourteen. Assuming each leaf to be only 
one inch in length—a low estimate—we should 
have for the leaves a length of about three 
thousand three hundred and seventeen feet.” 
It therefore appears that the actual growth in 
length of the leaves and shoots on this little 
shrub was over one-half a mile. Such being 
the result of a single season’s growth in a 
miniature tree, the activity of growth as shown 
in a vast forest exceeds the bounds almost of 
our wildest fancy ; and yet, how silent, almost 
motionless, does this tremendous force work 
out its changes, and how, in the presence of 
this silent energy, do all the wonders of arti- 
ficial power sink into insignificance ! 


The success of micro-photography, as a 
means of transmitting dispatches, so clearly 
demonstrated during the Franco-Prussian War, 
has suggested to a French engineer the possi- 
bility of establishing a general system of com- 
munication on this principle. In order to ef- 
fect this, it is proposed to reduce messages 
photographically to microscopic size, and then, 
having inclosed them in metallic spheres or 
other vessels, to blow them through a tube 
under the Straits of Dover. At the office where 
the message is received, it would be again re- 
stored to full size, and would then be forwarded 
by post or regular telegraph. As the two sys- 
tems here combined have both been success- 
fully tested, there seems no reason why the 
scheme should not prove a success. A point 
in its favor is that, in case the conveying vessel 
is a sphere, the tube need not of necessity lie 
in a straight line, provided the curves be not 
too abrupt. Our city readers will doubtless 
recall an announcement that appeared in lead- 
ing journals, stating that a company had been 
organized for transmitting heavy freight in 
metallic spheres, blown through tubes. At the 
time, we were in doubt as to the feasibility of 
transmitting such heavy bodies by this means, 
but as light a material as compressed manu- 
script or photographic sheets presents fewer 
obstacles, and the plan proposed above seems 
for this reason much more likely to meet with 
success. 


As an immediate result of the recent ty- 
phoid epidemic in London, we learn that the 
Dairy Reform Company of that city have de- 
termined to secure competent and trustworthy 
professional assistance as a means for insuring 
public confidence and patronage. Professors 
Corfield, Voelcker, and Wanklyn, in the capa- 
city of experts, are to constitute a board of 
examiners, under whose direction a medical 
and veterinary examination of the employés 
and stock on each farm is to be made each 
week. These reports are to be posted upon 
bulletins at the company’s city office, where 
they may be inspected by customers and the 
public. By this prompt action the company 
not only relieve the health-officers of a serious 
burden, but also secure public confidence by 
this voluntary effort to justify it. The exam- 
ple seems in every way worthy of imitation by 
home organizations of similar character. 


M. Gernez, in a communication to the So- 
ciété Francaise de Physique, describes a new 
method for obtaining thin, elastic plates suit- 
able for experimental researches in capillarity, 
acoustics—as it relates to wave-lengths, etc. 
He first prepares a liquid, which is actually 4 
mixture of collodion with an excess of castor- 
oil, having a precise combustion as follows: 
89 parts of ether, 5.5 absolute alcohol, 5.5 pho- 
tographic gun-cotton, and 70 per cent. castor- 
oil, added after solution of gun-cotton. (n 
dipping into this liquid, and then drawing 
out, slowly, a suitable metallic frame, there 
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remains stretched over it, as the skin over a 
drum-head, extremely fine and mobile lamine, 
which are so elastic as to admit of their being 
stretched to double their surface. This sur- 


face is said to be a true mobile mirror, and | 


shows the nodal lines of vibrating membranes 
of any form, plane or curved. 


ADDITIONS TO ‘THE CENTRAL PARK ME- 
NAGERIE AND MUSEUM OF NATURAL 
HISTORY, FOR WEEK ENDING NOVEM- 
BER 1, 1873. 

Additions to Menagerie : 

@ Marmosets (Hapale jacchus). Habitat, Brazil. 
Presented by Mr. Hubert Gibson. 

1 Bald Eagle (Halietus cucocephalus), from Texas. 
Presented by Master S. Mortimer Lesher. 

14 Box Turtles (Cistudo Virginea). Presented by 
Master Merritt L. Stewart. 

1 Tapir (Tapirus Americanus). Purchased. 

W. A. Conxur, Director. 


Additions to Museum : 


1Tooth of Fossil Elephant or Mammoth. Pre- 
sented by Mr. P. Jackson Steward. 

1 Human Under Jaw, taken from a mound near 
Morristown, Tennessee. Presented by Mr. E. 
O. Dunning. 

1 Hornet's Nest. Presented by M. C. H. Atkins. 

1 Specimen Whiddah Bird. Presented by Professor 
Robert Demeker. 

1 Specimen each: White Crow and Woodchuck, 
with abnormal teeth. Presented by Mr. W. A. 
Haines. 

Eggs of Pinnated Grouse. 
F. 8. Osborn. 

@ r? of A h +, Pr 


A. S. Bickmore, Superintendent. 


Presented by Master 


d by Mrs. Sarah 





Harlan. 





Savings and Doings at Home 
and Abroad. 


HE Saturday Review has an ingenious ar- 
ticle on “ Chivalry,” of which the follow- 
ing paragraph is the key-note: ‘‘ The truth is, 
that chivalry, so far as it is a virtue, is the 
virtue of aclass. That is to say. it is no real 
virtue at all. It may sometimes lead men to 
do actions which are in themselves morally 
right ; but it does not lead men to do them be- 
cause they are morally right. The soldier who 
does his ordinary duty because it is his duty— 
the hero who does his extraordinary duty be- 
cause, under his special circumstances, it is 
his duty—are both acting according to the rules 
of sound morality. But the chivalrous man 
who does something for his honor, or for the 
love of his lady, is not acting according to any 
moral rule at all. He acts according to the 
standard of a particular class, to win the es- 
teem of that particular class. Beyond that 
class we can hardly conceive chivalry existing. 
A clown may be a hero; but we cannot fancy a 
chivalrous clown. So faras the clown becomes 
chivalrous, so far he ceases to be aclown. We 
come round again to the point from which we 
started: chivalry is comaiiieg which does not 
belong to men in general as moral agents, but 
only to one class of men, to the class who an- 
ciently served in battle on horseback.” 


“ John Paul’ has been brought to grief by 
4 preposterous “run” of creditors upon him, 
and, in pomenne upon his own mishap, has 
found the true theory of panics. “ Looking 
at my position now,” he says, ‘“‘I don’t see 
that it differed aaeey from that of a good 
many men engaged in larger businesses. I 
could keep agoing as long as the tailor and my 
Various other trade- connections would trust 
me. It was only when they wanted their pay 
that I had to fail. They precipitated the evil 
by their senseless behavior. If the idiots had 
not sent in their bills I should still be trading 
with them—all would be going on smoothly. 
A panic is simply a want of confidence brought 
on by finding out that people are insolvent 
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| sooner than is convenient for them—sooner ! to him, with an almost unapproachable moral 


than they themselves had calculated on. So 
| long as it is not known that they’re insolvent, 
| every thing’s lovely. If nobody wanted pay, 
there’d be no panics. This is a clearer propo- 
sition by far than the cognate one that a na- 
tional debt is a national blessing. What use, 
then, in beating round the bush and devising 
long-winded plans for preventing panics? 
Just suppress the people we want their pay, 
and you hit the nail square on the head at 
once. 


The Pall Mall Gazette thinks it is time for us 
to improve on our present methods of putting 
criminals ovt of the world: ‘* The most memo- 
rable death-scene known to secuiar history had 
for its theatre the prison of the Athenian com- 
monwealth, and the most touching incident in 
that drama is the bringing in of the cup of 
hemlock by the weeping executioner. So much 
of modern civilization runs up to Athenian 
civilization that there is something remarkable 
in finding Englishmen and Frenchmen execut- 
ing their criminals by the rope and the guillo- 
tine, and remembering that the Athenians 
executed theirs with a vegetable poison. The 
difference is the more curious because, among 
the many scientific discoveries which consti- 
tute the real title of the modern world to take 
a precedence over the ancient which otherwise 
could not be unhesitatingly conceded to it, there 
are few more striking than discoveries in toxi- 
cology. If a chemist of the present day were 
asked for the means of putting a man out of the 
world without pain on this side of death, his 
or difficulty would arise out of the abundance 
of his resources.”’ 


The London correspondent of the New- 
York Sun describes some of the extraordina’ 
manifestations of the queen’s grief at the deat 
of Prince Albert, as follows: ‘‘She had the 
arm of the late Prince Albert modeled in wax 
and clothed, and would pass hours sitting with 
it drawn —- hers, absorbed in melancholy 
reflections recalling the past. The apartments 
of the deceased were kept in ——- the same 
order as that observed in his lifetime ; his slip- 
pers and dressing- gown regularly aired ; his 
clothes, boots, and toilet apparatus, placed as 
though he might come back at any moment to 
claim them. She slept (and sleeps) with his 
portrait pinned on the bed-head, and framed 
with im beside her. Her letter-puper 
and envelopes were so deeply bordered with 
black that the white space resembled a mere 

atch on a sable ground. Lastly, she kept all 

er servants in the completest mourning for a 
long, long time, and wanted the Prince of 
Wales, even after he got married and set up 
for himself at Marlboro’ House, to do the same, 
which the young man flatly refused to do, and 
left Windsor in a huff, not returning for a con- 
siderable period. This was the begiening of 
——- quarrels between them, up to the time 
of his d rous illness and convalescence in 
1871, which effected a reconciliation.” 


The Spectator regards the appearance of a 
new and complete edition of Richardson’s 
“Pamela” as ‘‘a literary counterpart of the 
eighteenth-century revival, which has shown 
itself in female dress, in houses and furniture, 
and on the walls of the Academy.”’ It thinks, 
too, that the reader will find that, “‘ though 
written in the tiresome form of letters, it is 
still able to hold its own against its rivals of 
the book-stall. The reader’s sympathy is en- 
listed on behalf of Pamela from the very first, 
and though, as in all cases where a difficulty is 
created in order that it may be overcome, there 
are points in the web woven round her which 
in real life would have been broken through, 
the circumstances are quite probable enough to 
carry on the progress of the story, taking into 
consideration the manners and morals of the 
| The chief characters of the story are 

rawn by numberless minute touches, but the 
vigorous sketches of minor personages show 
that Richardson was a master of both kinds of 
portraiture. Taking Pamela all in all, as maid 
and wife, she is one of the most charming 
women we know in fiction.” 


The Tribune mentions, as a “ choice sug- 
gestion to travelers,” a hero of a new and lofty 
sort, who was discovered lately on a New-Eng- 
land railway -train : “‘ Infuriated beyond en- 
durance by the rapid and relentless appear- 
ances of the pop-corn and candy fiend, he said 








aecemgine that, if any more of those pennee. 
ating refreshments were deposited about him, 
they would immediately be thrown out of win- 
dow or on the floor. Intimidated by this 
threat, the fiend passed him once nor offered 
the beguiling maple-sugar. But the next time 
he made his goblin round, the inevitable = 
corn was bestowed upon our hero, who coleaty 
and sweetly flung it to the farther end of a long 
ear. A neighbor, wildly emulating this noble 
conduct, let the ‘last new novel,’ gorgeously 
bound, slide gently off his knee upon’ an ex- 
tremely dirty floor. Crushed at last, the pop- 
corn fiend retreated, with a glauce cf unavail- 
ing rage.” 


There appears to be a considerable slave- 
traffic carried on through Malta, and the Malta 
Times of the 20th ult. states that, notwith- 
standing the public assurances to the contrary, 
the traffic, principally in negro girls and boys. 
continues with impunity between Tripoli an 
Smyrna and Constantinople, via Malta, where 
several scores have, within the past month, 
been imported by Turkish and exported by 
British vessels for the markets of the East, 
just as if they were ebony, ivory, or other ar- 
ticles of trade. They are, of course, officially 
manifested as the members of the harem or 
seraglio, or the attendant domestics of a pasha, 
and are usually in charge of or convoyed by 
an Oriental wearing a gay uniform, with some 
duenna, not a negress, having a very Grecian 
cast of countenance. 


The Count and Countess de Paris, a short 
time ago, visited the family-mansion at Am- 
boise, which has just been restored to them. 
Not being known, the house-porter, like all 
such Cerberuses in France, was extremely rude. 
The count threw open the window of the din- 
ing-room to admire the landscape, and was or- 
dered not to do so by the porter; the two 
visitors inspected other portions of the build- 
ing, and, on departing, passed through the 
dining-room, when the porter called the count’s 
attention to the open window, and roughly 
ordered him to put it down. The latter re- 

lied, coldly: “‘I shall do so when I come to 
inhabit the castle in a few weeks.’”’ The por- 
ter was dismissed for his insolent bearing, and 
a great noise has been made about “the poor 
concierge having been sent adrift.’’ 


Ruskin’s latest - published anathema is 
against ambition, which he regards as the be- 
setting sin of our age. Upon this the Spectator 
remarks that the ‘“reprehension of an age, 
even in Mr. Ruskin’s mellifluous epigrams, is 
but waste of force. ... Modern teachers have 
not in much, but they have been more 
successful than Solomon was in his crusade 
against sloth; and, as that monster is dead, 
we must put up with the fumes from his re- 
mains. Both poor, dear old vice! Who 
ever hears of sloth now? Who does not be- 
lieve indus’ the first of common virtues? 
and who, in his secret heart, does not agree 
with the. Massachusetts senator, ‘I live in the 
hope of a better world, a world with a little 
less friction ;’ or with Hawthorne’s whispering 
to Mr. Dicey that, when he died, he hoped he 
might have a good long sleep, say of two thou- 
sand years, before he was called upon again to 
work?” 


* Almost alone among artists,’’ says the 


London At , ** Madame Ristori gives a 
complete interpretation of great characters 
of history. She seems to possess them in 


some such manner as air inflates a balloon, fill- 
ing every portion, and stretching them to the 
utmost bounds of elasticity. Every part is 
adequately filled; each gesture and movement, 
each inflection of voice, seems due to long 
and intelligent study, and the whole leaves the 
impression of supreme and masterly art. There 
is no such electrical impulse as seems to have 
distinguished one or two tragedians, in whom 
the passionate temperament was overpowering. 
There are study, conscientious and admirabl 

poetic exposition, however, and a sustaine 

nobility of effort that leave nothing to desire.” 


A correspondent of the Nation says that, in 
deciding the ultimate fate of Marshal Bazaine, 
‘the judges will have no choice; the questions 
which will be put to them by the president are 
determined by the military code. Has the 
marshal, or has he not, signed a capitulation in 
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the open field? Has this capitulation had for 
its consequence the disarmament of an army? 
Was it signed before he had done all that dut 

and honor required? If five judges out o 

seven answer these three questions unfavora- 
biy, the marshal, by the terms of the military 
law, will be shot. If they answer unfavorably 
to the first two, and favorably to the third, his 
life will be safe; but he will lose all his digni- 
ties in the army, and in the Legion of Honor. 


That noble lives are lived by quite ordinary 
people, who say nothing about it, is once in 
a while proved by the deaths that suggest 
the story of the unrecorded years preceding 
them. “Such a life,” says the 7ridune, ** must 
have been that of James Marr, who recently, 
near the Australian coast, was washed over- 
board by a heavy sea, which at the same time 
carried away the main-mast of the schooner. 
Marr clung to the mast until he saw, with the 

uick eyes of an old seaman, that it hampered 
the vessel; then, simply enough, and without 
a word, he gave up his only chance of life for 
his comrades’ sake. He motioned them to cut 
the mast adrift: they bade him ape 4 and 
he nodded for answer as he quietly sank back 
in the waves.”’ 


The English papers give the following sta- 
tistics as to the speed of their railway-trains: 
Those of the Great Western are the most 
rapid, its fastest trains running an average of 
fifty-three miles per hour; while those of the 
London and Northwestern run only vy 
three. The Great Northern stands second for 
speed—fifty miles—and the other great lines 
average forty-five. The best speed made in 
America averages only a little over thirty miles, 


The man of the World says that “ about 
the only use of the wife of the period is abol- 
ished by the invention of a piano-playing ma- 
chine.” He also accounts for the advanced 
ages of the deceased persons recorded weekly 
in the Philadelphia Ledger, by the ingenious 
theory that ‘“the undertakers of that city are 
so exorbitant in their charges, that people have 
to economize for a great many years before 
they can afford to die.” 


Professor Max Miller says there exists a 
far more diffused culture and interest in science 
and literature in England, especially among 
women, than even in learned and scientific 
Germany ; the reason being that the English 
enjoy a perennial supply of “‘ science made 
- ” in popular lectures and reliable period- 
1cals. 


Marshal Bazaine is said by M. Thiers to 
have in his possession crushing documents 
which are a dis; to many noted men and 
to the French Army: “‘ Whole regiments re- 
fused to march, under the walls of Metz, at 
the moment when the business was to force a 
passage through the enemy’s lines.” 


An inquisitive citizen writes to one of the 
St. Louis papers inquiring why the committee 
on art at the late fair happened to award the 
first premium for fruit in water-colors to an 
oil-painting. It is a question concerning which 
— curiosity would seem entirely justifi- 
able. 


Brigham Young is building himself a new 
house, which one of the local papers declares 
will be “‘ one of the most gorgeous and costly 
residences anywhere between sunrise and sun- 
set. 


The Spectator says, @ of recent elec- 
toral experiences, ‘ The ballot certainly does 
not tend to refute Mr. Mill’s harsh statement 
that the English lower classes lie as hard as 
any lower classes in Europe.’’ 


Upward of seven and a quarter million 
people visited the Vienna Exhibition, yet the 
German Gazette estimates the deficit at be- 
tween six and seven million dollars. 


King Victor Emmanuel, in his late visit to 
“Vienna, decorated Johann Strauss, who con- 
ducted the orchestra at the court-balls, with 
the Order of the Crown of Italy. 


M. de Coulanges has an article on the Ger- 
man invasion, in a late number of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, the upshot of which is that 
it wasn’t much of a shower, after all. 





The most extensive family-wedding on 
record occurred the other day in Cincinnati. 
A widowed mother, three sons, and two daugh- 
ters, were all married at the same time. In 
consideration of the number, the parson put 
the cost of the ceremonies at wholesale rates. 
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A WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF EVENTS. 





yo 1.—Hoyt & Sp e’s wool- 
en-mills, at Oswego Falls, N. Y., closed ; 
four hundred men discharged from Portsmouth 
Navy-Yard; shawl-factory of Roy & Co. 
Schenectady, run on half time; mills at Fall 
River, Mass., running on half time; employés 
of Taunton Car Company on strike in conse- 
quence of reduction of wages ; reduction of 
hours of work and wages in Pittsburg; similar 
intelligence from manufacturing towns in all 
— the country ; time, wages, and force re- 
uced. 

Kénigsmark, Prussian Minister of Agri- 
culture, has resigned, and Blankenburg ap- 
pointed his successor. 

Report of defeat of several Carlist bands. 


NovemsBer 2.—Vienna Exhibition formally 
closed. 

Announcement that the difficulties between 
Bosnia and Turkey have been satisfactorily ar- 
ranged. 

The German squadron, which was at Mala- 
gais reported to have suddenly sailed for Car- 

ena. 

Report that the Orleanist princes have for- 
mally agreed not to accept the regency of 
France in the event of a monarchical restora- 
tion. 

The Emperor of Austria has conferred the 
Imperial Order of Francis Joseph upon Na- 
thaniel Wheeler, president of the Wheeler & 
Wilson Sewing-machine Company, of New 
York. 

Nicholas Doyle, of St. Johns, N. B., kills 
his wife and then commits suicide. 

Carlists defeat the republicans under Gen- 
eral Loma. 


Novemser 3.—Revolution in Sonora, Mex- 
ico, announced as at an end, 

Death of General Garcia confirmed. 

Large fire in Constantinople, destroying 
forty houses. 

port that the French consul at Cartagena 
has been recalled. 

Sir John Duke Coleridge appointed to suc- 
ceed the late Sir William Bovill as chief-justice 
of the Court of Common Pleas, England. 

Explosion at the fire-works factory, Lam- 
beth, England ; eight persons killed and many 
oar deathe Pittsburg, by th 

‘our dea’ near Pittsbur, the cavin 
in of an old coal-mine. tig! , 

Death of Lewis Gaylord Clark, at Piermont, 
N. Y.; Mr. Clark was editor for twenty-five 
ar of the old Knickerbocker Magazine ; he 

lied a conspicuous place among the Uittéra- 
teurs in New York of the last generation ; aged 


ears. 
eath of Sefior Rios Rosas, famous Spanish 
politician. 

Captain Cramecross, of the United States 
Army, found dead in his room at the Delevan 
House, Boston. 

Explosion of a powder-mill at Gibsonburg, 
near Scranton, Pa. ; three men killed. 


Novemssr 4.—Intelligence from Colombia 
of date of October 25th: Retreat of General 
Coneoso from Panama, 8th ult. All the Cen- 
tral American states, except Honduras, reported 
at peace. In that republic General Miranda, of 
the Palacios party, occupied the town of Opote- 
ca, about five leagues from Comayagua, with 700 
men ; and his vanguard, under General Barao- 
na, the town of Espino, a league from Opoteca, 
and four from Comayagua. It was believed that 
their intention was to besiege the capital. On 
the 26th General Ordonez left Comayagua to 
attack the invaders. 

Intelligence of the death, at Santiago, Chili, 
on the 16th ult., of General Manuel Ignacio Vi- 
vanco, great] distinguished in Peru; aged 65. 
Also of death, at Virginia, Nev., October 21st, 
of Colonel Abe Cury, well-known pioneer on 





the Pacific coast. Also of death, October 25th, 
¢ Colonel Robert W. Crawford, of Springfield, 
ass. 

General Jouvellar, new captain-general, ar- 
rives at Cuba, landing amid salutes from forts 
and men-of-war. 

Elections held in New York, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, ~~ i, Minnesota, Virginia, 
and Wisconsin, for full or partial State tickets, 
Legislatures, county and town officers ; and in 
Illinois, Kansas, New Jersey; Michigan, and 
Arkansas, for Legislatures in whole or part 
and county and town officers. Full officia 
vote not received at this writing; but there 
appear to have been large Democratic gains, 
New York, Maryland, Virginia, and W iscon- 
sin, are Democratic ; Wisconsin elects Tay- 
lor (Democratic) governor; Minnesota elects 
Davis ng mg governor; Democratic — 
in New-Jersey Legislature; Democratic loca] 
successes in Kansas; Massachusetts reélects 
Washburn (Republican) governor; Arkansas 
is Republican. 


Novemser 5.—French Assembly meets. 
Address by President MacMahon. 

Advices that two German merchant-vessels 
have been captured by a Spanish man-of-war 
for carrying arms to Malay pirates. Austrian 
Reichsrath meets ; session opened by the em- 
peror. Canadian ministry resigns. 

Large fire at Harrisburg, Pa. 

Advices that the filibuster steamer Virginius 
was captured, October 31st, by the Spanish 
gun-boat Tornado, near Jamaica. Among the 
prisoners is insurgent-chief Bembetta. Pris- 
oners brought to trial at Santiago for piracy. 

Death, at Washington, of Major-General 
Richard Delafield, U. 8. A.; aged 75 years. 
Death of Henry R. Trac , one of the oldest 
journalists identified with the Boston press. 

eath, at Lynchburg, Va., of the Right Rev. 
John Early, D. D., Bishop of the Methodist 
Church, South ; aged 88 years. 


Novemser 6.—Burning of the steamer Ba- 
varia, of the Royal Mail Line, from Hamilton 
to Montreal, on Lake Ontario, opposite Oshawa, 
thirty-four miles from Toronto. Fourteen pas- 
sengers remain unaccounted for, including cap- 
tain of the steamer, chief-engineer, and stew- 
ard; rest of the passengers and crew escape in 
boats. 

Death, at Selma, Ala., of General Wm. 8. 
Hardee, author of the well-known “ Hardee's 
Tactics ;’’ served with the South during the 
late war. 

Death, at Montclair, N. J., of Laura Keene, 
the well-known actress. 

Railway collision near Durham, Eng. ; sev- 
eral persons killed. 








Aotices, 


RARE IS THE GENIUS, AND 
blest as it is rare, which can create additional sources 
of amusement and instruction for the minds of children. 
The effort to teach Natural History by the new Game 
of Birds, called Avilude, is every way successful. This 
game is highly commended. Sent post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of 75 cents, by West & Lez, Worcester, Mass. 


SOUTHERN TRAVEL.— Appletons’ 
Hand-Book of American Travel—Southern Tour. 
Being a complete guide through Maryland, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Texas, Tennessee, Kentucky, with full descrip- 
tion of the cities, towns, mountains, rivers, lakes, 
battle-fields, hunting and fishing grounds, watering- 
places, resorts for invalids, etc., within the district 
named; with chapters on the West Indies and the Ber- 
mudas. Revised and corrected to the present date, 
October, 1873. This guide devotes large space toa 
description of the section resorted to by invalids from 
the North, affording full information to those seeking 
that climate at this season. Cloth, flexible, price, $2. 
Published by D. Arrtzton & Co., New York. 








SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send to cents 

for General Catalogue of Works on Architecture, As- 
istry, Engineering, Mechanics, Geology, 
D. Van Nostranp, Publisher, 23 





tr y, Ch 
Mathematics, etc. 
Murray St, N. Y. 








